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Should your school be run 
as efficiently as a modern office? 


Your profession is teaching young people the skills that will help 
them succeed in the world of the modern office. 


We of Dictaphone Corporation believe that training in Dictaphone 
TIME-MASTER transcription has its vital place in this curriculum. 


And yet ... are you taking advantage personally of your 

own teaching? Are you speeding your own communication . . . your 
letters, memos, reports, ideas . . . by means of the world’s most accepted 
and trusted dictating machine, The Dictaphone TIME-MASTER? 


You owe it to yourself to gain the extra time . . . relaxation . . . fluency 
that TIME-MASTER dictating invariably bestows. 


And, we feel, you owe it to your pupils to run your office along the efficient 
lines they’ll discover in the business world . . . along TIME-MASTER lines. 


Why TIME-MASTER instead of a less well-known dictating machine? 
Consider these Dictaphone exclusives: 


Only DICTAPHONE has the plastic DICTABELT record .. . 
unbreakable, mailable, filable, crystal-clear, non-erasable, 
visible during dictation, and most economical. 

Only TIME-MASTER is so durably engineered for the hard knocks 
of office and travel . . . so reliable . . . so easy to operate. 


Only DICTAPHONE offers such quick service by company- 
trained representatives nearly everywhere across the country. 


Only DICTAPHONE has gained complete, world-wide acceptance 
. .. Selling twice as many dictating machines as anyone else. 


We'd be glad to tell you more about TIME-MASTER for your own use. 
And about Dictaphone’s School-Rental-At-Cost Plan for use in your 
classrooms. There’s a Dictaphone office near you—or write 
Dictaphone Corporation, Educational Division, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


DICTAPHONE 


DICTAPHONE, TIME-MASTER AND DICTABELT ARE REGISTEREC 


TR TAPHONE CORPORATION. 
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the beautiful new 1956 Remington 


with margins so simple... you teach 


~ What do teachers want most in a manual typewriter? We went into 
the one the schools to find out. And, much of what we found out has gone into 
— this new Remington Standard. Eminently suited to the classroom, 
manual typewriter this superb typewriter’s many exclusive features simplify the teaching 
: of typing... help students make progress more quickly than with 
designed ordinary manual typewriters. Call or write your local Remington 
fo r teachin g! Rand representative now and have him present the complete story to 
you and your class. 


DI 
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new margins! 


Visible, sturdy, finger-tip control, 
no moving of carriage. Combined 
with the exclusive Remington 
Perfect Positioning Scale, it’s the 
easiest approach ever developed 
to the setting of margins. 

You teach them only once! 


new scales! 


Easy to see, thanks to the new, 
highly-visible red on white scale 
naguri faces. Easy to learn, the exclusive 
= ‘ Perfect Positioning Scale, developed 
: : by a teacher of typing, offers the 
fastest, easiest and most accurate 
way to learn the centering of 

letters and headings. 


new touch! 


The highly-responsive Tested Tempo 
Touch will help students attain 
speed in less time and with less 
effort than ever before possible. It’s 
the fastest, most responsive ever 
built into any manual typewriter. 
Touch-conscious teachers and 
students instantly feel the 
difference. 


new styling! 


Smart new styling and scientifically 
researched eye-ease color add 

to the overall good appearance of 
any classroom...so pleasant for 
both students and teachers. 


Standard 


them only once! 


new service— 
economy design! 


Fold-a-matic construction permits 
serviceman to open typewriter 

“like a book’’ exposing all working 
parts for instant, easy, at-desk 
servicing. Special part reinforcement 
challenges the extra hard usage of 
speed tests and constant application 
by both day and evening classes. 


The First Name in Typewriters 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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In This Issue 


& In this issue the contributors to the 
Feature Section (pages 9-20) appraise 
the office worker. They give special em- 
phasis to the importance of personal 
qualities that are essential to good em- 
ployee-employer relationship. 

It is appropriate in this column to 
examine some of the findings of a re- 
cent survey which shows the job pattern 
of 3000 women graduates who received 
baccalaureate degrees one year ago. It 
is significant that almost one-eighth of 
the history majors, who took jobs in pro- 
fessions not closely related to their under- 
graduate study, were employed as secre- 
taries, stenographers, or typists; and 
more than one-sixth were employed for 
office clerical work. Among those who 
had majored in psychology and did not 
enter the profession for which they had 
prepared, 30 per cent reported employ- 
ment in clerical work and 6 per cent were 
employed by banks and insurance com- 
panies. Of the girls who were “business 
and commerce” majors, close to one-half 
are now in offices taking the first steps 
that will lead many to top-level positions 
in business and industry. Facts brought 
out in the survey reveal that teaching 
attracted 6 in every 10 employed. The 
final report of the college-graduate sur- 
vey will be available soon from the 
Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


@ Again, the Services Section (pages 
21-34) provides articles of interest in 


Editor: Office Standards Section 
VERN FRISCH 
New Rochelle High School 
New Rochelle, New York 


Production Standards 
Motivate Students 


BUSINESS SETS UP STANDARDS to increase its production and improve 
its work. Schools determine standards for the same reasons but they go a little 
further. A set of specific standards for skill development in our schools can do 
much to motivate students and increase their desire to do better work and to 
attain higher goals of achievement. But, we business educators have been so 
busy trying to determine business standards, then arguing among ourselves as 
to what they should be, that we have frequently lost the advantage of their 
ereat motivating and instructional value in preparing young people for 
business. 

In this issue of the Forum, the businessman tells us what he wants, how 
an applicant is evaluated, appraised, and oriented. Articles also point out how 
the school can determine the needs of business and evaluate the school’s serv- 
ices to the community. Read this May 1956 issue of the Forum with these 
points in mind: (1) Find out what business wants of its employees; (2) Look 
for ideas that ean be used in training and motivating students; and (3) From 
these ideas, set up a simple standards program that will motivate students to 


do better work and make them conscious of office standards on the job. 

Our appreciation is extended to each of the contributors for the articles 
that appear in this feature section. Each business person enthusiastically 
agreed to write an article for this issue, demonstrating his eagerness to ¢o- 
operate with business education. Let’s use this two-way street.—VERN FRISCH, 


Issue Editor 


each of the subject areas. It may be too 
late to try the many suggestions in this 
semester’s classes, but now is the time to 
mark and file materials for use during 
the next school year. 


@ Two important groups—10,000 Club 
members and UBEA editors—are fea- 
tured in the In-Action Section (pages 
35-37) of this issue. The 10,000 Club is 
the membership working force. If you have 
recruited members for UBEA since last 
August and your name does not appear 
on page 35, please send a list of your 
recruits to the Washington office so that 
you, too, will receive membership status 
in the 10,000 Club. 

UBEA editors, like the membership 
working force, contribute generously of 
their time and talents, and often incur 
considerable expense in fulfilling their 
responsibilities. They receive no stipends 
for their service to business education. 
The hundreds of problems which must 
be solved to produce a single issue of 
our publications are not commonly 
thought of by the readers. The Forum 
and QUARTERLY editors whose pictures 
appear on pages 36-37 are directly re- 
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sponsible for securing articles; research- 
ing, condensing, or enlarging copy; and 
reading galley proof before the pages are 
okayed for the press. The unselfish devo- 
tion of the entire editorial staff deserves 
the applause of business teachers every- 
where. 


@ The number of high school and col- 
lege chapters of Future Business Lead- 
ers of America is approaching 1500. In 
this issue (page 41) you will find sug- 
gestions for a year’s program. FBLA 
provides many opportunities for coopera- 
tion with business. Resolve now to orga- 
nize a chapter of FBLA in your school 
and enjoy the benefits this national youth 
organization will bring to your com- 
munity. 


@ With this issue of the Forum, we sus- 
pend publication until October. The staff 
will begin immediately to assemble ma- 
terial for Volume XI. If your mailing 
address in October is different from the 
one at which this issue was received, 
please notify our cireulation service so 
that you will not miss the October issue 
which features shorthand.—H. P. G. 
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So many business offices use 10-key adding and speed! 
accounting machines that touch figuring on 
the 10-key keyboard is one of the most important 
skills for office practice students to learn. More 
and more office practice teachers are teaching 
their students to operate the Underwood 
Sundstrand 10-Key Adding Machine, 10-Key 
Printing Calculator, and 10-Key Posting .—c[SS 
Machine. Since all Underwood Sundstrands 
students Want more information? 
quickly learn correct keyboard technique, then 4 . 
devote their full attention to the feaitiods ™ Like to know more about the Underwood Sund- 
strand 10-Key Adding Machine, Printing Calcu- 
, lator, or Portable Posting Machine? Would you 
like information on the new Underwood Electric 
or Standard Typewriters? Write Dr. Earl G. 
Nicks, Manager, Business Education Division, 
Underwood Corporation, One Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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It’s gone too far to be called popularity 


The typing teacher's regard for the Royal Standard is more 
like a crush. 

“And why not?” teachers all over the country reply pretty 
firmly. 

“Royals are easier to teach on. Royals are easier to learn 
on.” That’s the kind of talk they give you. 

“And rugged,” they say. “‘Well, they take abuse like a 200- 
pound center . . . with less time out for repairs.” 

O.K., O.K.! And may we offer you teaching aids as up-to- 
the-minute as a TV newscast? May we remind you that you 
also get valuable instructional demonstrations free? | 


And incidentally—900 service centers hop to give you 
prompt, efficient, accurate help, when needed. 


® 
RG y AL standard ELECTRIC * PORTABLE * Roytype® business supplies 


Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation > 
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How the Employer Determines 
What He Wants 


The task of creating opportunities for prospective office workers to 
learn about business policy is a responsibility of major importance. 


By ADOLPH W. STUHR 
Standard Oil Company 
New York, New York 


eo YOU had an opportunity to ask an execu- 
tive, preferably a company president, what he wants 
in an administrator. He will name a number of qualities 
which he thinks are indispensable. Ask him to put them 
in rank order. Get several lists of wants from other 
executives and compare them. What are the results? 
‘*, . There is surprisingly little agreement among ex- 
ecutives or educators on what makes a good administra- 
tor. The executive development programs of some of 
the nation’s leading corporations and colleges reflect a 
tremendous variation in objectives.’’! 

The same is true with many other positions. Ask ten 
executives what, in their opinion, makes a good salcs- 
man, or a good secretary, or a good foreman. Again, the 
answers will show ‘‘surprisingly little agreement.’’ Why 
should this be so? 


Stereotypes Versus People 


One reason is that for many jobs no ready measures 
of what is good and less good are available. As a result, 
the prototypes of good salesmen, accountants, secretaries, 
and other workers, often become stereotypes. ‘‘A sales- 
man must be aggressive,’’ asserted a general sales man- 
ager, and when asked why he thought so, he added, ‘‘If 
he isn’t aggressive, how can he sell?’’ The regional 
manager of an insurance company used to hire or pro- 
mote into the position of salesmen only such people who 
were at least 61” tall. He believed in physical impres- 
siveness. He was 6’3” himself and had been a successful 
salesman in his younger days. The personnel manager of 
a construction firm had every applicant for a stenogra- 
pher’s job take a dictation test at 140 words a minute. A 
study through the office revealed that none of the six- 
teen men giving dictation went faster than 100 words a 
minute. What this employer wanted was obviously 
more than he needed; but it probably was less, too, for 
no stenographer is rated on speed and accuracy only. 

In determining what they want, employers all too 
often think in terms of ‘‘the ideal’’ secretary, stenogra- 
pher, or salesman. This, however, will result in either 
simplified stereotypes or concocted lists of wants—both 
unrealistic because no human being corresponds to the 


1Katz, Robert L., Harvard Business Review, January-February, 1955, 
p. 33. 
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latter, and every job requires more than the former. 

For some years now, a small but growing number of 
employers have been turning to more practical ap- 
proaches. The joint effort of several affiliates of Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey is a case in point. 


A Research Study 


Realizing that they had spent entirely too much time 
searching for ‘‘the ideal’’ non-supervisory office em- 
ployee, the Esso people decided to take a closer look at 
their own employees in that category. A headquarters 
office with over 1400 clerical personnel was chosen for a 
research study at the request of management. A compe- 
tent firm of industrial psychologists was employed to 
work with the company’s personnel in this research 
project. What they had to offer was just a method. 
Everyone concerned was told in advance what would 
be done and why, so there would be no atmosphere of 
abracadabra. 


What Constitutes Outstanding Performance? 


The occupations covered in the study were those of 
clerks, typists, file clerks, stenographers, secretaries, and 
other office personnel. The basic idea of the study was 
this: We know that among our non-supervisory clerical 
people we have some who are outstanding in perform- 
ance, some others who are less efficient than those top 
performers (although they may still be entirely satis- 
factory to management), and some who would rank in 
between these two groups. All we need to find out is: 
1. Who are our top performers? 

2. What are their characteristics, or: what do these top 
people have, or do, that the less efficient ones do not 
have, or do? 

Note that this is a far ery from the concept of the 

‘*ideal’’ employee or a stereotype. In determining what 

it wanted, management was searching for a valid, re- 

liable criterion. In a nutshell, it wanted people as good 
as the present high caliber people—or even better. 


How We Found Out 


This switch from a Santa Claus to real, flesh-and-blood 
persons required a considerable amount of administra- 
tive work in order to find answers to the foregoing 
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“There is surprisingly little agreement among executives or educators on what makes a good administrator.” 


questions. -Leaving aside technical details of statistics, 
the following was done: 

1. Grouping. Management of each organizational unit 
selected from its present non-supervisory clerical popu- 
lation two groups, namely (a) a group of the best peo- 
ple, the kind management wants more of, and (b) a 
group of the ‘‘least good’’ employees, the kind it would 
prefer not to employ. Management, as used here, in- 
cluded everybody above the level of personnel being 
studied. The method used might be called ‘‘alternation 
ranking.’’ In each of the major units of the company 
eroup concerned, a number of alphabetical lists of office 
employees were prepared, each list comprising 20 to 30 
names. Care was taken to make certain that the per- 
formance of each individual on the list was well known 
to several higher level supervisors. Each of these su- 
pervisors, independently of his colleagues, was then 
asked to rank the people on the list in order of their 
over-all value and competence as clerical employees. He 
was to name the most competent, then the least compe- 
tent, and so on, until the list was exhausted. He would 
cross off the name of anyone he did not know well enough 
to really make a good evaluation of him. 

Altogether 1408 employees were ranked in this way, 
each one by four to six superiors. After some statistical 
work, these rankings vielded comparable scores. In other 
words, management as a whole had decided which peo- 
ple it considered its most competent, and which less 
competent. Here, too, there was ‘‘surprisingly little 
agreement’’ on some individuals; in fact, the rankers 
had widely varying opinions on nearly one-third of the 
employees. Yet, the remaining two-thirds on whom there 
was sufficient unanimous agreement were enough to form 
a good criterion. 

2. Defining Differences. In the further development 
of this research, the criterion group was studied in vari- 
cus ways to find out the actual differences between best 
and ‘‘least good’’ performers. For example, a group of 
supervisors representing all departments were called to- 
gether and each supervisor was asked to think of one of 
the best clerical employees he knew. Then he was to 
write all the words or short statements that really de- 
scribed that good employee, without indicating his name. 
The same descriptions were to be made of employees 
definitely below average, one such person to be described 
by each supervisor. Statements such as ‘‘is courteous 
and polite,’’ ‘‘lacks confidence in his ability,’’ ‘‘too 
easy-going at times,’’ ‘‘has a good memory,”’ are ex- 
amples. 

Approximately 1000 words and statements were writ- 
ten. Elimination of obvious duplications left 545 items 
which were used for further study. These were listed, 
and for each of the employees in the criterion, at least 
two supervisors were asked to indicate the degree to 
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which each word or statement described the particular 
employee—whether exactly, not at all, or to one of three 
degrees in between. It was found that some statements 
were used predominantly to describe good performers ; 
others to describe less good ones; while still others were 
used as often to describe one kind as the other. 


Using the Findings 

The employees themselves were asked to take experi- 
mental tests, and again some of the tests separated sig- 
nificantly the good ones from the less good ones, while 
others did not. 

What management had obtained up to this point were 
characteristics of its best office employees and likewise 
of its least good employees. These characteristics are 
now being used in several ways as tools in the selection 
and placement of non-supervisory office personnel, and, 
it can be said now, with good success. One of these tools 
is a Performance Report which has been developed out 
of the descriptive statements supplied by management. 


Performance Report 
for 
Non-Supervisory Office Personnel* 


Directions: This form has been designed so that super- 
visors may describe the work performance of an employee 
in terms of those traits and qualities found to be pertinent 
to the Company. 


In the first part of this form, the supervisor does not rate 
the employee being considered, but rather describes him by 
following the directions below. 


The first part consists of twenty-eight blocks of five state- 
ments each. For each block, decide which one of the state- 
ments is MOST descriptive of the employee, and, under the 
word Most, circle the letter that goes with that statement. 
You may rightly think that no one of the statements is an 
exact description of the employee, but, nevertheless, you 
must make the best choice you can. Then, from the remain- 
ing statements, select the one that is LEAST descriptive of 
the employee and his work performance, and, under the 
word Least, circle the letter that goes with that statement. 
Mark the blocks in order. In every block select one state- 
ment as MOST descriptive and another as LEAST descrip- 
tive; neither omissions nor ties are allowed. 


You may feel that some of the judgments required are 
very close, but it is this closeness of judgment that produces 
trustworthy reports. Except for the two cireles, make no 
marks or alterations in the blocks. If you desire to explain 
or qualify some of your judgments, you may do so in the 
space for Remarks at the end of the form. 


When you are sure you have completed all the blocks with 
one letter circled under Most and one under Least, turn to 
the next page and summarize your report by following the 
directions given on that page. 


This form is to be filled out without conferring with 
other people in the organization. Be strict as well as fair. 


*Four of the twenty-eight sections of Part I and excerpts from Part II 
are used to illustrate the report. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM 


“The prototypes of good salesmen, accountants, secretaries, and other workers often become stereotypes.’ 
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PART I 
] 
Most Least 1 || Most Least 8 
A A Needs little guidance. | A A Likes to do things in own way. 
B B_ Knows all the short cuts. | B B_ Limited ability to go higher. 
Cc C Eager to please superiors. | Cc C Knows when to ask for help. 
D D Constantly borrowing money. | D D_ Tries to improve methods of doing a job. 
E E Confused under pressure. | E E_ Asks intelligent questions. 
Most Least 2 || Most Least 9 
A A Does not attempt to perfect work performance. | A A Does not get upset easily. 
B B_ Takes firm stand on any topie. |! B B_ Leaves an easy job for a more difficult one. | 
c C Does work with the least possible delay. I c C Carefully guards office information. 
D D_ Always making ‘‘wise eracks.’’ | D D Sometimes late in returning from lunch. | 
E E Good imagination. | BE E Doesn’t understand people. | 
Most Least 20 | Most Least 27 
A A Helpful with new employees. | A A Likes to argue. 
B B_ Belligerent in argument. | B B- This person’s humor is sometimes brutal. 
C Approached a problem with intelligence. | C C  Willingly accepts criticism. 
D D Wants to know ‘‘why.’’ | D D_ Easily confused. 
EE Flies off the handle. | EE Helps others willingly. 
Most Least 21 || Most Least 28 
A A Cannot figure out things on own. | A A Does not work to limit of ability. 
B B_ Hard to get along with. \| B B- Reads materials before filing them. 
C C Rarely attempts to bluff. | C C Always complaining. 
D D Will do a job without understanding it. | D D_ Passes mistakes off on others. 
E E Good at simple accounting. | E E Rarely needs prodding. 


Part II of the Performance Report is the supervisor’s 
summary. Each employee is rated: (1) if he is somewhat 
deficient, (2) if he is passable, (3) if he is usual, (4) if 
he is good, (5) if he is outstanding. 


PART II (Excerpts) 
How well does he (she) : 
Know his job and responsibilities? 
Plan and organize his work? 
Have the push to tackle his work? 
Finish his job in a workman-like manner? 
Suggest improvements in methods of doing his work? 
Think straight and use sound judgment? 
Get along with people (colleagues, supervisors and others) ? 
8. Express himself? 
Now consider all the persons at his level in the company that you 
have known in the past ten years. Where would you place him, 
considering the most essential things about his job performance? 
High Third Middle Third Low Third 


The employee’s supervisor lists (1) his strong character- 
istics; (2) his weaknesses; (3) if he is ready for a high- 
er-level job and which one(s); (4) his needed training 
or education. The foregoing is followed by special re- 
marks of his supervisor. 


~ 


= 
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There were enough statements to make up two parallel 
Performance Report forms. Both have been found to be 
equally applicable to all the non-supervisory office per- 
sonnel groups studied. Possible exceptions are a few 
sub-professional occupations, such as draftsmen, analysts, 
ete., where the Performance Report is slightly less effec- 
tive than for the more clerical occupations. But it still 
is better than other performance evaluation procedures. 


It is important to bear in mind, however, that these 
new tools and procedures merely represent additional 
information for management in doing its job of selecting 
or assigning people. They do not take the place of man- 
agement’s obligation to use good sense in making its 
decisions. Matthew Radom of Standard Oil Company 
(N. J.) stated: ‘‘We are anxious to make science and 
practical personnel techniques work hand in hand for 
selecting and promoting employees at all levels. But we 
never let anyone use test scores alone. Every person is a 
personality in his own right. He is no test score.’’ 
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Virtually all men and women entering the telephone business have a high school education. 


” 


How the Employer Orients the New Worker 


Each department has its own program for training and orienting new employees. 


By EMIL M. PASTORE 
New York Telephone Company 
New York, New York 


HE TELEPHONE INDUSTRY, one of the nation’s 

largest and most rapidly growing industries, offers a 
wide variety of employment opportunities to many thou- 
sands of young men and women prepared for business 
in high schools and colleges. 

One of the largest operating companies in the indus- 
try is the New York Telephone Company, which em- 
ploys about 81,000 men and women in New York State 
and Greenwich, Connecticut. This company is a major 
unit of the nationwide Bell Telephone System which 
has a total of almost three-quarters of a million em- 
ployees. 

Like all other Bell companies, the New York company 
has experienced phenomenal growth and expansion in 
meeting the increased demands for telephone service in 
the postwar period. To satisfy these demands, and at 
the same time to improve the quality and usefulness of 
the service while keeping the cost to the user at a reason- 
able level, it has been necessary to mechanize more and 
more the vast amount of equipment needed to provide 
this service. 


Automation Creates More Employment 


Despite the trend towards automation, however, and 
contrary to popular belief, the number of telephone em- 
ployees has grown rapidly because the introduction of 
dial equipment and many other technological improve- 
ments has brought about a marked increase in telephone 
usage. 

In little more than 10 years the New York company 
has practically doubled the number of its employees. 
This means that there has been a continuous job of hir- 
ing, training and orienting thousands of new workers 
each year. For example, during 1955 about 15,000 new 
employees were hired and trained; this was a net gain 
of 5,000. 

Nearly two-thirds of the company’s employees are 
women. The majority of women employed today, as in 
other years, are in the traffic department which continues 
to hire large numbers of operators. In the accounting 
and commercial departments, also, a preponderantly 
large number of the employees are women in clerical and 
supervisory jobs, and in a growing number of managerial 
positions. 

By far the majority of men in the company are in the 
plant department, which installs and maintains the tele- 
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phones in homes and places of business, and cables and 
associated equipment along the highways and in the cen- 
tral offices. However, about a fifth of the department’s 
employees are women, mostly in clerical positions. 

Virtually all men and women entering the telephone 
business have a high school education. Many have taken 
courses in business and technical schools, while others 
have had college and university training. 


Increased Educational and Training Requirements 


Greater mechanization and more complex operations 
of the telphone system in recent years have tended to 
increase the educational and training requirements af- 
fecting both new and older employees. Since the com- 
pany aims to give an opportunity for advancement to 
more responsible jobs, its job of training is a continuing 
one requiring careful planning on the part of supervisors 
and others entrusted with the program. 


General Training and Orientation 


While each department has its own program for train- 
ing and orienting new employees, and these meet varying 
needs for many different jobs, all stress certain essen- 
tials. Though the new employee generally is made ready 
for a particular job by on-and-off-the-job training for a 
period of several weeks or more, it is considered highly 
important that he visualize the telephone business as a 
whole. From talks, printed matter, and films, he must get 
a good idea of what is going on in other departments 
and see the importance of his work in relation to the 
work of others in rendering a high standard of public 
service. 

A period of several months is generally necessary for 
carrying out a department’s induction program which, 
through various media, gives the new employee necessary 
background—about working conditions, pensions, medi- 
eal services and many other matters affecting him per- 
sonally, as well as about the statewide and nationwide 
telephone organization. It is also essential that he pledge 
to uphold both federal and state laws assuring the secrecy 
of communications entrusted to his handling. 


Specialized Training of Operators 


The new operator, usually hired at the central office, is 
trained at the switchboard by her supervisors, not by a 
professional teacher. Sitting alongside regular operators, 
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"Because of the increasing amount of electronic equipment used in clerical operations, training becomes more specialized.” 


the beginner at first handles the simplest types of calls, 
using ‘‘dummy’’ lines set up on the board for instruc- 
tion purposes. A control operator originates the practice 
calls. 

Soon the new operator is able to handle more difficult 
test calls, and after about a week she begins handling 
customers’ calls. Under the watchful and sympathetic 
guidance of her instructor, she becomes more and more 
proficient. Meanwhile, she is told many helpful things 
about her job, its responsibilities in relation to the whole 
telephone business, and the fact that it has a real future. 

‘Within a reasonable time the capable new operator 
can advance to the job of service assistant, and later to 
that of assistant chief operator, and perhaps to chief op- 
erator. She may achieve positions of higher manage- 
ment in the traffic department or in another department, 
as many who began as operators already have done. 


Specialized Training of Office Workers 


Of the more than 18,000 clerical employees in various 
departments of the company, two of the largest groups 
are those in the accounting and commercial departments, 
which engage a wide variety of both skilled and unskilled 
people. 

The programs for training new clerical employees in 
these departments typify in many respects the routine 
followed in all departments for this large classification 
of telephone workers. Because of the increasing amount 
of electronic equipment used in a number of clerical op- 
erations, the training tends to become more and more 
specialized. It is conducted both on-and-off-the-job by 
the employee’s immediate supervisor and others. 

Though the beginner may start as a typist or more 
skilled worker, most new employees enter as unskilled 
workers. In revenue accounting the worker may begin 
as a ticket clerk—sorting tickets made out by the opera- 
tors at the switchboards for billing customers on calls 
to distant places. Gradually the worker progresses to 
other important assignments concerned with preparing 
the monthly bills sent to customers. 


Promotional Opportunities 


Quite often a young woman begins in this department 
as a remittance clerk—handling bill payments received 
by mail. However, some girls with higher educational 
background, training and aptitude may start as repre- 
sentatives, who handle groups of customer accounts. For 
a more responsible public contact job of this kind, the 
off-and-on-job training period is naturally longer than 
that for a less-skilled job. 

In both the commercial and accounting departments, 
hundreds of young women beginning as clerks have risen 
to supervisory and managerial positions. 

A young man entering the plant department must 
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EMPLOYEES .. . Induction training begins for a class of re- 
cruits in the accounting department of the New York Telephone 


Company. 


naturally receive considerable technical training of a 
highly-specialized nature. He often begins as a cable 
splicer’s helper. And while his work is frequently out- 
side the telephone building, his first two weeks of train- 
ing are in the department’s school. Here he studies much 
written information, becomes reasonably well acquainted 
with the equipment, and learns to observe safety rules 
which will be important throughout his telephone career. 

Like the new operator or clerical employee, the new 
plant man—under careful supervision on the job and in 
the plant school—gains a wide knowledge of the com- 
pany’s equipment and services. He learns how to handle 
contacts with the public as well as with other company 
departments and personnel. He prepares for advance- 
ment to more skilled and responsible plant jobs, includ- 
ing those of cable placer, technician inside the central 
office, lineman, installer, repairman, cable splicer or 
switchman. In entering these jobs he may need from 
several weeks to five months of special training for pro- 
gressive steps. 

Many who began as plant craftsmen have risen 
through the ranks to management positions. 


The Telephone Business Is a Challenge 


The development of telephone men and women, both 
veterans and neophytes, is never-ceasing in all depart- 
ments. Thus the unskilled becomes skilled and ready for 
advancement in this growing, complex business. It is 
estimated that during a single year more than 10 per cent 
of the employees receive higher rated jobs. 

Surrounded by opportunities for learning, developing 
and advancing, men and women entering the telephone 
business find it a challenge, for service in this field 
vitally affects all phases of our life. 
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“It goes without saying that a company wants someone who is dependable ... 


How the Employer Appraises His Workers 


Every employer appraises his employees, by rule-of-thumb, comparison, or a more formal rating. 


By JULIETTE D. MANNHEIM 
The Chase Manhattan Bank 
New York, New York 


fee CHASE MANHATTAN BANK is one of the 
largest employers of young men and young women 
who are graduated from high school each year. For this 
reason, it may be that its experience could be repre- 
sentative of other employers. 


Selection—First Appraisal 


Each employer endeavors to employ the best of avail- 
able graduates. Among other things, he looks for good 
health, emotional stability, and ability to get along with 
others. In the initial interview, he tries to ascertain the 
applicant’s likes and dislikes—often the key to a gre- 
various nature or ‘‘lone wolf’’ traits. A friendly nature 
is desirable but there is a place for the shy fellow pro- 
vided he recognizes the importance of team spirit. Sta- 
tistics indicate that more people fail on the job because 
of inability to adapt to the group than for any other rea- 
son. Loyalty as expressed by attitude toward school au- 
thorities, friends and family is an exceedingly important 
trait. Good appearance and good diction are desired for 
any position of contact with the public, and in a bank 
this is especially true. An employer wants to be certain 
that a favorable impression is created with the customer 
both on the telephone and in-person-to-person contacts. 

Clerical aptitude is measured by various tests, but test- 
ing is used as a tool to aid in selection and placement. 
Many employers are discovering the value of pre-employ- 
ment tests as another factor in making proper selection 
and placement of applicants. At the Chase Manhattan 
Bank, stenographic. typewriting, and clerical aptitude 
tests are given to applicants being considered for junior 
positions. Stenographic tests consist of letters contain- 
ing bank phraseology and a standard typewriting test 
which measures proficiency. The aptitude tests were de- 
signed for the use of banks. They include three five- 
minute tests to indicate the applicant’s word knowledge, 
speed accuracy with numbers, and speed and accuracy 
with routine clerical work. It must be emphasized that 
these tests represent only a tool to help proper selection 
and placement. 


On the Job 


Now the employee is on the job. Does he seem to be 
bearing out the impression created in the initial inter- 
view? Let us determine what traits an employer wants 
in his employees. It goes without saying that he or the 
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company wants someone who is dependable—that is, be- 
ing on the job every day and on time—with absence at a 
minimum. Furthermore, he wants someone who is will- 
ing to learn and who has the ability to absorb and retain 
instructions without constant repetition. Too, he wants 
someone who is a_ self-starter, willing to devote his in- 
terest and energies to completing the task at hand as 
speedily as possible and with a minimum of supervision. 
Another is loyalty as reflected in the employee’s attitude 
toward his job, his fellow employees, his immediate su- 
pervisor and toward management in general. 


Now We Appraise 


Every employer appraises his employees, whether it is 
by rule-of-thumb, by comparison of one employee with 
another, or a more formal performance rating.* Here at 
Chase Manhattan, we use the latter as a tool to evaluate 
the worth of an employee. Ratings have a two-fold pur- 
pose : 

1. To indicate to management the progress and per- 
formance of the employee, and after a period of time to 
indicate areas. where additional training may be required. 
The ratings also bring to management’s attention those 
employees who may have potential for advancement into 
more important positions. 

2. To let the employee know how he is doing and now 
he can improve so as to warrant financial rewards and 
consideration for advancement. 

Our supervisors have been trained in merit rating pro- 
cedure in order that all have a common understanding 
of the factors and their application. It is our practice 
to discuss his rating sheet with the employee, pointing 
out his good and not-so-good points in an effort to be 
constructive in the appraisal. The reaction of the em- 
ployee is noted on the reverse of the rating sheet. Su- 
pervisors are also trained to provide leadership, good 
understanding and fair treatment. 


Schools Can Help . 


I am frequently asked the question by educators: 
‘*How can the school system help students meet the re- 
quirements of the employer ?’’ A one-word answer to this 
important question would be ‘‘encouragement.’’ <A 
young person comes to us as a qualified applicant with a 


*A copy of the Employees’ Performance Rating Chart used by the Chase 
Manhattan Bank can be secured by sending a stamped and addressed en- 
velope to the United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Washington 6, D. C. 
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‘Many employers are discovering the value of pre-employment tests as another factor in making proper selection.” 


bright future because the school system behind him en- 
couraged him to (1) do a good job at his studies and 
thus develop pride in his work; (2) think for himself— 
the birth of initiative; (3) learn more than the necessary 
minimum required for passing grades—this quality will 
prompt him to further his education while working; 
(4) accept responsibility and thus develop leadership ; 
(5) participate in group activities in order to engender 
a sense of belonging; and (6) develop a sense of disci- 
pline over mind and body. 


In conclusion, the policy of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank is to employ at the beginning level and promote 
from within. Since the bank has about 1500 types of 
jobs, we are constantly appraising all of our employees 
to help them progress to more important work. We re- 
gard this as sound business practice since it enables us 
to fill our higher graded jobs with persons who have 
proven their ability. And from the employees’ viewpoint, 
it enables a young person to satisfy his desire for ad- 
vancement and the financial rewards that go with it. 


“Right Man—Right Job” 


By WILLIAM M. R. MAPEL 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
New York, New York 


) ie QUESTION has been asked: ‘‘How does the 
businessman evaluate an applicant?’’ That depends 
on what type of an applicant you have in mind. Some 
men and women move from one position to another on 
the momentum of their own accomplishments. Others fit 
into a pattern easily recognized. One group, however, 
represents the unknown. This is the beginner group. At 
the end of the school year now under way hundreds of 
thousands of untried young men and women will be 
knocking on personnel department doors. 

Here comes one now. Selfishly, we hope he is through 
with college and has done his patriotic stint, but maybe 
he is fresh out of high school. Sometimes, and for some 
jobs, that does not matter too much. Maturity and po- 
tential ability are relative. Personnel men are choosy, 
to be sure, but in this post-war era we know that in the 
market for bright, capable, young persons the demand 
exceeds the supply. We realize the toll of the war. For 
succeeding generations of personnel executives and sub- 
executives we are happy that lots of babies now are be- 
ing born; but we know that for years to come those of us 
on the hiring line will have to fill in a gap. Business is 
paying the highest wages and salaries ever, and at all 
levels. So we are competing actively for the best there 
is, and little by little—but pretty rapidly at that—we 
are developing a technique if not a science in sizing up 
human material. 


Using the Interview to Appraise 


How do we go about choosing this newcomer to busi- 
ness? In the first place we must assume that the impor- 
tant thing to him is landing a job. Not one applicant in 
a hundred is following a thought-out and charted course. 
There is nothing wrong about that. To the contrary, as 
Clarence Randall points out in ‘‘A Creed for Free En- 
terprise’’: 
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‘*For myself, I am always very wary of the senior 
who knows his mind, since I am quite sure that inde- 
cision and uncertainty are normal at that time in one’s 
life. The recruiters whom I have trained, therefore, 
never ask the senior what he wants to do, but devote 
themselves to trying to discover what sort of a boy it 
is they are talking to.’’? 

Interviewers who know what they are doing concen- 
trate first on what makes the person across the desk tick. 
Here again something more than report cards come into 
the picture. By and large, the young man or young 
woman is looking for a job—and too frequently just that. 
But the well-trained interviewer is looking at more than 
the job at hand. Therefore, to each new boy or girl he 
applies an analytical course which may work itself out in 
a hurry (with a friendly brush-off) or may run along 
for hours and sometimes days. So it develops that while 
the initial burden of the placement procedure rests with 
the employment interviewer, in many cases extensive 
testing, conferences with supervisors, and a thorough 
medical examination are necessary before the employ- 
ment decision finally is made. 

But back to the job of the original interviewer (and, 
remember, we are still interviewing beginners). In the 
vernacular the employment representative processes 
each applicant through a ‘‘depth’’ or ‘‘clinical’’ anal- 
ysis. This is where you are supposed to find out if the 
applicant has the stuff that it takes, and this is the time 
for mixing technique with whatever science has devel- 
oped in applicant evaluation. 

Here you begin to play it by ear because sometimes 
you cannot determine the order in which you find your- 
self scoring the chap on the other side of the desk. 


1Randall, Clarence B., “‘A Creed for Free Enterprise,’ Little, Brown 
and Company, 1952, p. 124-125. 
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‘Not one applicant in a hundred follows a thought-out and charted course.” 


What Business Looks For 


In the first place, there is the fellow himself, or the 
girl. Most of the time there comes an almost instinctive 
reaction: maybe it’s a firm or a fishy handshake; always 
there is the first impression of openness, poise, confi- 
dence, cleanliness, bearing—or the opposites thereof. On 
oceasion you terminate the interview promptly. Others 
may be waiting! But most experienced interviewers hold 
first impressions as inconclusive. For nine out of ten 
applicants you want to get background on education 
and work experience, but most of all you are constantly 
probing for ‘‘the guy himself.’’ Then you may wish to 
call for tests to back up what has been learned during 
the interview. Meanwhile there is the intriguing experi- 
ence of seeing a personality unfold. You might be open- 
ing a door of real opportunity. 

Usually the simplest approach starts with education: 
school, college, activities, honors, and ups-and-downs in 
general. Then maybe you jump to summer jobs or other 
full or casual employment. The order of inquiry is not 
important at all. Just get it all in, and before you know 
it the most important and hardest to classify, or to 
name, characteristics burst forth and you are blowing 
hot or cold, but for a composite reason. The applicant 
has cased himself. ~ 

Just a word—before we go any further—about the in- 
terviewer. Most of the best ones I have known (and 
some of them are real ‘‘pros’’) have certain attributes 
that stick out. They are friendly, patient, sort of com- 
fortable human beings. Instinctively they make a person 
sit back and settle down. Everything gets relaxed! 

‘‘Where’d you go to school?’’ ‘‘No foolin’!’’ ‘‘Ever 
hear of so-and-so?’’ ‘‘ Yankees or Dodgers?’’ And away 
they go—both of them. 

First, perhaps, the conversation drifts into some 
phase of the pattern. Let’s take education for an ex- 
ample: Of course, you take a hard look at the applicant’s 
scholastic standing, but academic average alone is not 
enough. How did he do over the long haul? No matter 
how he started, did he move upward regularly? What 
were his best and least-liked subjects and (if you can 
find out) why? Sometimes this line of inquiry provides 
an excellent guide for the interviewer when interests co- 
incide with duties of a particular job, and by no means 
necessarily the job immediately under consideration. 
That is a type of prospecting. 

Important to the businesman also are the plans an ap- 
plicant has for further education. In hiring both the 
high school and college graduate, most companies are 
looking for persons who show a desire to improve them- 
selves. While additional formal schooling is not neces- 
sarily required for individual growth, desire for it is 
always a plus factor. 

Also of importance are the extracurricular activities in 
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which the applicant has taken part. Participation in 
sports, publications, clubs, and student government not 
only broadens the individual’s personality but also 
often plants the seeds of future leadership. 


How Signs May Be Interpreted 


Then the interviewer gets down to work experience. 
While in most cases earlier work experience of a grad- 
uating senior is a matter of secondary consideration, a 
record of jobs after school and during the summers does 
provide an indication of the applicant’s initiative, sense 
of responsibility, and mature thinking. Helping out a 
bit financially at home, taking care of some personal ex- 
penses and saving a dollar here and there are all to the 
good. Conversely, an applicant who has not worked at 
all may be considered with reservation. Duties and re- 
sponsibilities of these jobs, while not unimportant, are 
not really what the interviewer is after. It is, rather, 
that the applicant has had some employment and has 
not just frittered his time away. In other words, he may 
or may not be ready to go out on his own. There is a 
difference between training and wet-nursing. Today’s 
businessman wants the eager newcomer but wants him as 
dry as possible behind the ears. 

By this time in the interview the personality across 
the table is beginning to unfold. If the right job is being 
done the ‘‘subject’’ is doing the talking. Prompting? Of 
course! Just keep the train away from the sidetrack. 
You are learning about him: Life at home? Paper route? 
Dates? Draft? Church? Books? Hobbies? Health? Pres- 
ent, Past, Future? ad infinitum (until you call a halt). 


The Picture Emerges 


There you have it. A comprehensive critical analysis 
obtained through easy conversation. No snap judgment! 
In this instance he is an extrovert. He would not like to 
work alone. He has assurance. Not too modest, but really 
not too cocky. Well spoken. Played a lot when some- 
times he should not have. Naive but eager. Well groomed 
and well born. Lives happily at home but rarin’ to go. 
Money-minded! Made $300 last summer selling subscrip- 
tions; put $100 in bonds and bought a jallopy with the 
rest. B-minus average. Trick knee, 4-F. Recommenda- 
tions: Potential for sales. Refer to sales department. 
Above average! 

Many a good applicant falls outside that pattern. 
Some persons are born for more quiet pursuits. These 
also are the ones who frequently shine in the spotlight 
of a different type of measurement. Thus, for many jobs 
(stenographers, file clerks, machine operators, statistical 
typists, statisticians, to name a few) the testing process 
is of particular importance, but most concerns today are 
convinced that testing alone will not tell the whole story. 
That, however, calls for another chapter. 
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“There must be true cooperation between schools and business for the benefit of all.” 


How the School Can Determine What the 


Employer Wants 


In order to determine what business needs and wants, it is concluded 
that schools must know the complete facts about the conditions. 


By EDWARD J. FITZGERALD 
New Rochelle High School 
New Rochelle, New York 


66RD UT WHY DIDN’T I get that job?’’ ‘‘Step over 

to that mirror and take a look.’’ ‘‘But I still 
don’t understand, I can do the work.’’ ‘‘Of course you 
ean, but look at your hair, your dress, the excess lip- 
stick; are you going to a party or to an office?’’ ‘‘I 
know better than that because we have been through all 
that in our ‘personality’ classes, but I just did not 
think.’’ 

A Placement Service was established in the New Ro- 
chelle Public School System in 1939 for the purpose of 
helping graduates, and those who dropped out of school, 
to obtain employment and to become adequately adjusted 
to an occupation. 

The placement program is not interested in merely 
finding employment for students but in placing them 
where they will be best suited to meet employment de- 
mands. The program operates for full- or part-time 
employment. School programs are arranged wherever 
possible to allow students to be excused early from their 
classes. This enables them to spend more time on the 
job and to be of greater service to the employer. Stu- 
dents placed on jobs in their major subject fields may 
receive school credit under our cooperative training 
program. This type of program offers the student the 
opportunity to obtain experience under actual working 
conditions. It also offers opportunity for business and 
industry to prepare and secure suitable personnel for 
particular jobs. To meet this demand, we have a full- 
time placement counselor. 


Interviewing and Selecting Prospective Workers 


Our students and graduates have been tested for their 
competence. Our records include education, ratings, per- 
sonality, appearance, integrity, and dependability. This 
is done by completing a card index of all students seek- 
ing employment. There is a full length mirror in the em- 
ployment office with the caption at the top, ‘‘Would You 
Hire Me?’’ This is very effective in pointing up appear- 
ance on the job. 

Surveying employment opportunities is done by con- 
tacting the local Chamber of Commerce, the civic and 
trade associations, service clubs, and other organizations 
including the industries of Westchester. Personal con- 
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tacts are made with the personnel managers by the place- 
ment counselor to sell them our services and our stu- 
dents. Employers are assured that their requests will 
receive careful and confidential consideration at all 
times. Students are not the only people who need to 
understand the techniques of interviews. There are some 
employers who have strange ideas about interviewing 
techniques and employee qualifications. 

Conferences are held with union leaders to determine 
job requirements and other data. Pertinent information 
is gathered from the employer and employees in order to 
fill positions better; to set up good relationships; to find 
better workers; and to obtain definite ideas concerning 
the needs of employers. 

Without personal visits to places of employment to 
gather first-hand information on working conditions and 
responsibilities of the worker for the right job, place- 
ments would be a hit-and-miss affair without justice to 
either party. These visits clear up misunderstanding 
that might lead to conflicts. For example, John was 
found ‘‘free-loading’’ for his friends. Together with the 
placement counselor and employer, John was shown the 
error of his ways and what it meant to the school as well. 
He has been with the firm for six years and has been 
promoted three times. This personal visitation and con- 
ference with employers maintains the best possible rela- 
tionship between business and the school. 

The placement counselor must first determine the occu- 
pational training needs of the community being served. 
This information must be secured by personal contact 
and direct knowledge of the type of employment, work- 
ing conditions and even the personalities and eccentrici- 
ties of the employers. When these facts are fully ascer- 
tained, the placement counselor can with his knowledge 
of the students’ complete records and faculty recom- 
mendations, place the students best fitted for those posi- 
tions and also serve the student by placing him where he 
is most likely to succeed. The result is better employer- 
employee understanding and relations. 

The employer’s major responsibility is to recognize 
the fact that he, too, is participating in the endeavor to 
prepare these students for occupational life and ex- 

(Please turn to page 20) 
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“Better workers mean increased production and lower production costs .. .” 


How Business Education Can Evaluate 
Its Service to the Community 


One of the greatest potential sources of community improvement and well-being can be 
found in a modern department of business education in an up-to-date secondary school. 


By JOHN E. WHITCRAFT 
State Department of Education 
Albany, New York 


LBERT SCHWEITZER once said, ‘‘One thing | 
A know: the only ones among you who will be really 
happy are those who will have sought and found how to 
serve.’’ We, in America, are conscious of our responsi- 
bility to the community in which we live and work. 
Through our combined efforts to improve our services to 
the community, we hope to make our community a better 
place to live. This is part of the ‘‘American way of 
life.’’ This philosophy has contributed immeasurably to 
the steady progress that has made this nation the pres- 
ent-day leader among the nations of the world in many 
different social, economic, and scientific achievements. 


’ One of the greatest potential sources of community im- 


provement and well-being can be found in a modern de- 
partment of business education in an up-to-date sec- 
ondary school. 

While most people realize that modern schools make a 
worthwhile service contribution to the community, very 
little has been done to evaluate these services. One pos- 
sible reason for this is the difficulty of measuring accu- 
rately the cumulative effects of these services. Other 
reasons, of course, include the lack of suitable evaluative 
criteria and the lack of time needed to utilize these cri- 
teria, were they available. 

It is possible, however, by means of a simple survey of 
local opinion, to enlighten the members of the commu- 
nity regarding the available services, and at the same 
time, to secure some interesting opinions regarding the 
relative value of the services offered to the community. 
While an evaluation of this type has definite limitations, 
it can serve as a basis for later improvement of the serv- 
ices offered, and it should result in improved public 
relations between the school and the community. 


Suggested Evaluative Criteria 

The suggested evaluative criteria given can be modi- 
fied to indicate the important services offered in the local 
school. The chart form facilitates tabulation and com- 
parison. 

A brief explanation of the chart is given so that the 
reader might fully understand the reason for inclusion 
of certain items. 
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Item 1 represents the service that should precede the 
development of the curricula for the business education 
department. This might be considered the market re- 
search survey used so effectively by business and manu- 
facturing industries. This service should be done peri- 
odically to insure that the educational product of the 
school conforms to current demand. 

Item 3 represents the service needed to meet quality 
control standards for immediate employment of grad- 
uates in the local area. Failure to offer this service re- 
sults in turning out an inferior product in the eyes of 
local employers. 

Item 6 represents a service that results in workers who 
will possess better-than-ordinary skills. Better workers 
mean increased production and lower production costs, 
which, theoretically at least, should result in lowered 
cost of goods to consumers. 

Item 9 represents a service that measures the ‘‘ proving 
ground’’ or ‘‘laboratory testing’’phase of the educa- 
tional program. This is essential if future improvements 
are to be made in the school’s offerings. 

Item 10 is the evaluation of present production meth- 
ods in an effort to determine if all products of the busi- 
ness program can be marketed without additional school- 
ing. 

Item 12 represents a valuable service, too often neg- 
lected, that should be a ‘‘plus’’ service to the community. 

Item 15 is an essential service that keeps everything 
moving forward while reducing the dangers of misunder- 
standings or lack of proper information. 


Value of the Survey 


A survey of the type suggested should result in put- 
ting a spotlight on the services available in business 
education. In this way all interested people in the com- 
munity will eventually understand and be able to appre- 
ciate the contributions being made to improve the com- 
munity through the services of the business education 
department in the school. 

If samplings of opinions are made and keyed to show 
the groups included in the survey, these data might 
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“With public sentiment, nothing can fail; 


without it nothing can succeed .. .” 


show: (1) to what extent each group surveyed recognizes 
and appreciates the available services offered; (2) the 
extent to which these groups believe the services are 
valuable in terms of community well-being; (3) the ex- 
tent to which additional services should be offered; (4) 
the actual or imagined weaknesses in the present business 
education services; and (5) the present effectiveness of 
or need for improved public relations. 


Perhaps two quotations will emphasize and summarize 
the importance of service to the community and the need 
for favorable public support. Cicero wrote long ago, 
‘‘True glory lies in noble deeds, and in the recognition, 
alike by leading men and by the nation at large, of valu- 
able service rendered to the State.’’ Abraham Lincoln 
once said, ‘‘ Public sentiment is everything. With public 
sentiment, nothing can fail; without it nothing can sue- 
ceed.”’ 


COMMUNITY SERVICE EVALUATIVE CRITERIA 


Directions: On the left below are listed 15 services that your 
business department might reasonably provide your local com- 
munity. You are asked to evaluate each service by answering 
questions as objectively as possible. A comparison of the re- 


plies of local business people, former graduates, and all mem- 
bers of the school’s faculty will give an indication of how well 
your business education department is serving your local com- 
munity. 


I 


II 


III 


Selected Services of a Business Education Department 


How much is this 
service needed? 


Does your depart- 
ment provide this 
service? 


How much is 
provided? 


Little 
or 
one 


Very 


Much Much Some 


Yes 


Too 
Little 


Just Too 
Enough Much 


Business educators periodically initiate or assist others in making surveys of 
job opportunities and job requirements in the local community 


The business education department serves community employment needs by 
preparing well-trained beginning employees for the 

a. Stenographiec and related occupations 

b. Recordkeeping and bookkeeping occupations 

ec. Clerical and commonly-used office machine occupations 

d. Merchandising, selling, and related service occupations 


Business educators are familiar with employment testing procedures used in 
the local community and prepare students to meet reasonable employment 
standards 


Business educators satisfactorily adjust curriculums and courses of study to 
the educational need of the gifted, average, and the less able students 


Business educators work closely with local business people, parents, and other 
lay groups in efforts to improve the services of the business education depart- 
ment 


Business educators motivate students to work for maximum achievement in all 
business subjects by means of a satisfactory ‘‘Motive-Incentive Award Pro- 
gram” 


The business education department has a successful cooperative work ex- 
perience program that provides for shared responsibility between the school 
and local business men for the vocational business training of students plan- 
ning to enter the 

a. Office skills occupations 

b. Merchandising, selling, and related service occupations 


A school placement service is available that serves effectively the needs of 
both business students and employers 

Follow-up studies are made at regular intervals of all business trained grad- 
uates serving employers in the local community and the findings are used as a 
basis for any needed curriculum revisions 


All graduates that successfully complete one of the business education depart- 


ment’s specialized vocational curriculums are employable without additional 


post-high-school training 
An extensive adult business education program is offered as a service to the 


local community 


Business education facilities and equipment are made available for refresher 
training or readjustment training of former business graduates 


Business educators serve willingly as members of community civic and busi- 
ness groups 

The business education department willingly serves the school, local business 
men, charity and community civic organizations by supplying part-time clerical 
services when such services can be justified on a sound educational basis 

The school has a satisfactory public relations program that keeps the com- 


munity informed of available services and important changes and improve- 
ments in the total business education program 


Norrp: Write in other important services rendered by your business education 


mat, 


department. 
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It’s Delightful! 
ARITHMETIC 


for Business and Everyday Use 
Huffman, Twiss, and Whale 


This delightful new text, based on all available 
arithmetic research, provides the arithmetic experi- 
ences and skills needed for everyday business and 
everyday living.' The authors, carefully avoiding 
the dreary “review” approach, present fresh and 
interesting problems and techniques in a way that 
will engage the students’ attention and retain 
it. Workbook and Teacher’s Manual and Key 
also available. 


write your nearest office 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36, 330 West 42 St. San Francisco 4, 68 Post St. 
Chicago 30, 4655 Chase Ave. Dallas 2, 501 Elm St. 


Fitzgerald 
(Continued from page 17) 


perience under actual working conditions in his own 
field and to satisfy any service need within his own 
organization. 

The school responsibility through its placement coun- 
selor is to cooperate with the employer in giving him the 
type of worker that will, through the student’s records 
and faculty recommendations, best fill the needs of his 
organization and to recognize the fact that the employer 
must derive certain benefits over a period of time from 
these employees. 

Summary 

In order to determine what business needs and wants, 
it is coneluded that the schools must know the complete 
facts about employment conditions. It must know: 

1. Types of employees and employers; also, the places 
and conditions of employment. These facts are abso- 
lutely essential for the proper placement of employees. 

2. The school must have complete records of its stu- 
dents for placement—achievements, attendance, person- 
ality, appearance, integrity, dependability, ability to 
work with others, and leadership. 

3. These facts must be used in placing the student in 
the organization which can best use his abilities. 

4. There can be no room for subterfuge with the 
school, students, or employers in a program of this kind. 
There must be true cooperation between school and busi- 
ness for the benefit of all. Our students are tomorrow’s 
businessmen ! 


DO YOUR STUDENTS POSSESS 
National Business Entrance 
Certificates of Proficiency? 


They should! Companies recognize the Certificate 
as attesting to the holder’s skill-ability for success- 
fully handling beginner duties in one or more 
areas of office work: Typewriting, Stenography, 
Machine Calculation, Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing, and General Clerical. 


The Certificate will help your graduates to obtain 
office employment. 


YOU can make this possible now. 
How? Write for descriptive literature today. 


Address inquiries to 
United Business Education Association 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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UNITED SERVICES 


United Services is a continuous department of the 
BUSINESS EDUCATION (UBEA) FORUM. 
Members are urged to share their experiences with 
our readers. The most acceptable lengths for articles 
are one thousand or one thousand five hundred 
words. Manuscripts should be mailed to the editor 
of the appropriate service or to the executive editor. 


SHORTHAND 


J. ROBERT BRIGGS, Editor 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 
PRACTICE PROCEDURES AND STANDARDS —" A Grade B Grade C Grade D Grade 
FOR SHORTHAND 12° 80 w.a.m. 60 w.a.m 60 w.a.m. Theory 
i i . 20 errors 15 errors 30 errors 95% 
Contributed by Jesse R. Black, Brigham Young Uni- 13* 100wam. S80wam. 80wam. 60 iat, 
versity, Provo, Utah 25 errors 20errors 40errors 15errors 


WHAT IS THE BEST TYPE of shorthand practice to 
achieve goals and standards for your students? What 
goals and standards have you set for your students to 
achieve for grading purposes? Probably these problems 
cause more concern to shorthand teachers than any other. 
The Department of Business Education and Office Man- 
agement at Brigham Young University is experimenting 
with this problem and the following guideposts are 
used. 

Assignments, tests, and grading were three areas in 
which our staff recommended greater uniformity. To 
accomplish this it was proposed that assignments be 
stated in terms of time rather than the number of pages 
completed. A minimum of one hour daily practice was 
designated, and these assignments were to be collected 
and recorded by the instructor. It was proposed that 
official testing be conducted at a time outside the regular 
class period. These tests are given at 6:30 a.m. The test 
at 60 w.a.m. is given on Tuesday morning; 80 w.a.m., 
Wednesday morning; 100 w.a.m., Thursday morning; 
and the 120 w.a.m. test, Friday morning. Requests for 
permission to take a test are received from students each 
Friday previous to the week of the test. These ‘‘Request 
for Permission’’ slips are collected by the instructors 
and placed in the central office. Based on the requests 
received, the testing program is conducted by an instruc- 
tor or a student instructor. Only one test is given each 
morning. When the test is corrected, the corrected test 
is sent to the instructor. 

A student must complete three tests with the number 
of errors indicated above or better to establish his grade 
on the scale. 

Grades for the quarter courses are also based on at- 
tendance, assignments, vocabulary and brief-form tests, 
and improvement. Since all these items are reflected in 
the official tests, the grade will be based primarily on 
speed and accuracy as evidenced by the tests and as 
shown by the following scale: 
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Provision for Extra Practice 


Students are encouraged to take advantage of addi- 
tional practice time during the day from tapes, record- 
ings, and live dictation at the speeds they desire. Prac- 
tice rooms at designated speeds are being established. 
Tape recordings as well as live dictation are adaptable to 
lessons studied. This will offer a real opportunity for 
the students to get their hour or more of practice time 
completed under better conditions than copying from a 
text. It is hoped that as the program develops, a library 
of records and tapes will be established in order that 
students ean check these out for their own use. 

This program is an attempt to use a variety of methods 
to facilitate the learning of shorthand. It is hoped that 
with established goals and practice procedures it will 
assist students to achieve better results. 

*Shorthand course Number 12 is second quarter shorthand; Number 13 


is third quarter shorthand. Additional standards have been set for short- 
hand taken in the second year of college work. 


FORRKNER ALPHABET 
SHORTHAND 


Why continue to take three or four semesters to de- 
velop business stenographic skills when those who are 
good typists can accomplish the same results in one 
semester with FORKNER SHORTHAND 


This is not a hope or a dream. It is a reality. 


See the new SECOND EDITION REVISED just off 
the press. From theory through transcription in one 128 
page textbook. 


EDWARDS BROTHERS, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
Distributors for 
FORKNER PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Clip coupon on Forum wrapper for an examination copy. 
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FROM 


POINT 


OF VIEW... 


TO TEACHERS OF TYPING: 


In schools which have switched 
to IBM, it has been noted that 
students type faster and more 
accurately on any typewriter -- 
even manual -- when they have 


been trained on IBM Electrics! 
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TO SUPERINTENDENTS : 


Be assured that the IBM is not 


only America's finest electric 
typewriter -- but it is the 
electric that students will be 
most likely to use later on. 
In today's growing trend to 


electrics, IBM is the favorite. 
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TYPEWRITING 


TEACH THE TEACHING TYPEWRITER 


Contributed by L. M. Collins, International Business 
Machines Corporation, New York, New York 


TEACHERS OF TYPEWRITING have not exhausted 
their potential in attaining the most satisfying results 
until electric typewriters have been introduced into 
their typewriting classrooms. We have been taught 
throughout our educational experience that the best 
learning takes place when the student moves from the 
simple to the more complex learning situation. The sim- 
plicity of tapping the keys and flicking the carriage re- 
turn and tabulator keys lessons the student’s effort in 
controlling operative parts and provides more time for 
concentration on key location. With the electric type- 
writer, less time is spent in correcting faulty typewrit- 
ing habits; thus, fewer tensions are created through the 
over-anxiety which many teachers reveal in striving for 
proper techniques with beginners. 

Proper stroking is the requisite for a skilled typist. 
Teachers stress ‘‘feather’’ or light, quick stroking in 
teaching manual typewriting; however, the pressure 
necessary to activate a manual typewriter key tends to 
cause a conflict in the student’s mind. Electric type- 
writer stroking is truly touch typewriting and it pro- 
vides a oneness of technique which prevails in all opera- 
tive and service keys. Teachers of electric typewriting 
will find constant reminders regarding eyes on copy, 
light stroking, and quick carriage return virtually un- 
necessary. : 

A manual machine requires the student to use two dif- 
ferent techniques in stroking the keys and in returning 
the carriage; thus, he cannot type more than one line 
before he is expected to use an operative part which de- 
mands an action entirely diverse from the ‘‘quick-key’’ 
stroke. As the left hand leaves the keyboard, the eyes 
of the beginner tend to move toward the carriage. This 
is a natural tendency, but it leads to faulty technique 
and to pauses in the student’s typewriting and thinking 
which for some beginners become complete ‘‘stops.’’ 

Electric typewriters bring to the typewriting class- 
room a consistency which makes them ‘‘teaching type- 
writers.’’ The operator of an electric typewriter has no 
need to watch the return action of the carriage because 
the return key requires only a ‘‘flick’’ action without 
hand or eye travel. This same ‘‘flick’’ release action is 
found also on the tabulator key and space bar. Teachers 
find that due to this harmony of operation less fatigue 
appears in beginning classes where repetitive drill is so 
essential. 

There is one precaution, however, which should be con- 
sidered in changing the manual machine operator to the 
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LAWRENCE W. ERICKSON, Editor 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, New York 


electric typewriter. Most manual typewriter operators 
sit down to the electric machine with the idea that elec- 
tricity immediately should carry them to an ‘‘all-time’’ 
speed record. Therefore, they should be reminded con- 
stantly to ‘‘tap’’ the keys very slowly in the beginning 
in a natural ‘‘playing manner,’’ gradually increasing 
their speed as they begin to develop a feeling of relaxation. 


Power Typewriting Through Basic Drills 


Teachers should avoid discussion of operative parts 
during the first class period in teaching electric type- 
writing. Margins should be set prior to the beginning of 
the class; thus, the students will have no need to reset 
them during the first teaching period. 

Fingering the experts’ rhythm drill, ‘‘a;sldkfjgh,’’ 
and reversing the drill, ‘‘ghfjdksla;,’’ with ‘‘motors off’’ 
will give the students typewriting experience very early 
in the first class period. The students do not need more 
than one or two minutes of such drill. Then, the 
teacher should say ‘‘motors on’”’ and let the students tap 
the drill for one-half minute. Keys ‘‘popping the paper’’ 
immediately increase interest and remove the fears 
which some beginning students have regarding the use 
of any machine. Teachers can take advantage of this 
increased interest to establish purposeful work patterns 
from the beginning. 

Timing students from the beginning helps to provide 
added confidence which can be transferred gradually 
from one-half minutes timings to one-, two-, three-, and 
five-minute writings. Many teachers ask me, ‘‘How do 
you keep students from becoming nervous during timed 
writings?’’ To me there is but one answer, ‘‘Give short 
timed writings early and regularly and gradually 
lengthen the time until desirable goals are met.’’ 

The blackboard presentation of basic drills helps 
greatly to set the tempo of the class ; however, easily-read 
mimeographed lesson sheets may be used to bring stu- 
dents back to a printed copy of the same drills. For ex- 
ample, keyboard drills such as these should follow until 
students are tapping keys with ease: 


Rhythm Drill (One-half minute) 

a;sldkfjgh reverse the drill ghfjdksla; 

a ;sldkfjghfjdksla ;sldkfjghfjdksla ;sldkfj 
ghfjdksla; 

Left and Right Hand Control Drill (One minute) 


aq sw de fr gt hy ju ki lo ;p 
aq ;p sw lo de ki fr ju gt hy 


aga sws ded frf gtg hyh juj kik lol sp; 
aga ;p; swS lol ded kik frf juj gtg hyh 
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az sx de fv gb hn jm k, l. ;3/ 
az 3/ sx l. de k, fv jm gb hm 


aza sxs ded fvf gbg hnh jmj k,k 1.1 3/; 
aza ;/; sxs 1.1 ded k,k fvf jmj gbg hnh 


The second or third day the teacher may introduce 
paper insertion, setting of margins, tabulator set and 
clear, paper release, table scales for placement, and the 
like. All the features should be learned gradually with 
follow-through on the part of the teacher so that benefits 
may be derived from learning and operating the electric 
typewriter. Too many typewriting teachers allow stu- 
dents to follow, slavishly, typewriting exercises without 
proper regard for mastery or review. Students should be 
given an opportunity to review drills practiced last class 
period or those introduced a week ago. This procedure 
gives the student an opportunity to excel and achieve 
a feeling of success. Try saying to the class, ‘‘ Remember 
how difficult those drills seemed three days ago?’’ 


Provide Purposeful Drill 

Students using electric typewriters master all service 
keys sooner; thus, the keyboard may be covered in less 
time. Two-, three-, four-, and five-letter word drills are 
very helpful during the first six weeks. The following 
drills prepare the students for simple sentences and 
serve to accelerate speed throughout the students’ train- 
ing: 
Two-Letter Word Drill (One-half to one minute) 
it an if at in be as we so of or my go do 
is to am on me up to us we oh by ax 


Three-Letter Word Drill 

the and end can how get his not men far 
has its may pay new say but did let him 
now too you was old sir fun yes are big 
boy cut dog eat sit way 


Four-Letter Word Drill 


away been come dear even feel gave hand 
into just kind last made near open past 
real some that used very want your same 


Five-Letter Word Drill 


after being comes dress every found going 
hands items learn month never often place 
quote right seems teach under visit would 
yours 

Write the desired drill on the blackboard at a proper 
level to insure easy reading, and have the students ‘‘tap’’ 
the keys very slowly at first. As soon as they are tapping 
with control and confidence, ask them to accelerate the 
drill. Give one-half minute timings on the drill and ask 
the students to gradually increase their speed until they 
attain their maximum speed. Before closing the drill 
period bring the students back to the ‘‘controlled tap- 
ping’’ pace to insure a feeling of relaxation. Many 
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teachers find it advantageous to call the drill word-by- 
word; such as, ‘‘it’’ (pause), ‘‘an’’ (pause), and so on. 
Another effective procedure which can be used is to 
point to the word on the blackboard and ask the students 
to tap the word as many times as possible before the 
pointer is moved to the next word. 

Business teachers recognize the value of a preview in 
the teaching of shorthand and other skills, however, 
little has been done to preview words, phrases, and sen- 
tences to prepare the student for typewriting simple 
paragraphs. The previewing procedure assures the stu- 
dents of success in typewriting simple sentences and 
paragraphs. As the words and phrases are written on 
the blackboard for preview, the student ‘‘taps’’ with- 
out feeling rushed and he should be given an opportunity 
to repeat those reaches which give him difficulty during 
the first writing. These skill-building exercises appear as 
follows: 


1. Preview: Smiles meaning little 


Sentence: Smiles are little things but 
they have a lot of meaning. 


asked faults to show you may 
be at this time, 


Sentence: At this time, you may be 
asked to show a man his 
faults. 


smile friend with a he will 
to you Meet 


2. Preview: 


3. Preview: 


Sentence: Meet your friend with a 
smile, and he will smile to 
you. 


world better always smiling 
you can you can make 


4. Preview: 


Sentence: You can make our world a 
better place by always 
smiling. 

easy do so with a it will be 
to win 


5. Preview: 


Sentence: Do so with a smile, and it 
will be easy to win him over. 


6. Paragraph: Smiles are little things but 
they have a lot of meaning. 
At this time, you may be 
asked to show a man his 
faults. Do so with a smile, 
and it will be easy to win 
him over. Meet your friend 
with a smile, and he will 
smile to you. You can make 
our world a better place by 
always smiling. 
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Number Typewriting 


Number typewriting should be considered as a definite 
part of learning the keyboard. The electric typewriter 
affords an opportunity for simplified number writing 
with less effort, as the tabulator key is operated with- 
out the ‘‘hold-down”’ action usually required in tabula- 
tion. I have found the following drills to be effective. 


Block One 


1 and 2 and 3 and 4 and 5 and 6 and 7 and 
8 and 9 and 10 and 11 and 12 and 13 and 14 
and 15 and 16 and 17 and 18 and 19 and 20 


Block Two 


21 and 22 and 23 and 24 and 25 and 26 and 
27 and 28 and 29 and 30 and 31 and 32 and 
33 and 34 and 35 and 36 and 37 and 38 and 
39 and 40 


Block Three 
41 and 42 and 43 and 44 and 45 and 46 and 
47 and 48 and 49 and 50 and 51 and 52 and 
53 and 54 and 55 and 56 and 57 and 58 and 
59 and 60 


Additional blocks of twenty double numerals may be 
desirable for use as the students progress. However, I 
would not recommend using more than one of these 
blocks during any one class period and I would suggest 
that the teacher use discretion as to the length of time 
spent on this repetitive drill. 

Introducing this drill to teacher groups has led me to 
believe from their response that the drill accelerates 
easily and gives experience in number writing in context. 

Teachers of typewriting sometimes say that students 
seem to reach a plateau by the end of the first semester. 
Perhaps by this time the exploring period ordinarily 
comes to an end and less challenge is present. The elec- 
tric typewriter seems to hold the challenge longer ; how- 
ever, the responsibility for setting attainable goals, or 
near and far goals, still remains with the teachers, Pro- 
viding electric typewriting training for your business 
students will enrich your experiences as a teacher and 
will create new challenges for vour students. 

Teachers, too, learn to use the electric typewriter 
quickly. They have been amazed at the progress which 
can be made in perfecting their own stroking techniques. 
Teachers will find that electric typewriters generate new 
enthusiasm for the activities of the typewriting class. 


Model 6-100 


Non-removable glides easily 
adjust to heights of 2712 to 30% 
inches. Glides also compensate 
for uneven floors. 


30-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER! 
You may try an ADJUSTEZE Model 6-100 


Typing Table under actual classroom usage 
conditions absolutely free for 30 days. No 
obligation! Freight pre-paid both ways. 
Write Dept. F. 


ADJUSTEZE CORP. 


805 East Cent 


Then we recommend our 


ADJUSTEZE 


“LIMITED-ADJUSTMENT” TYPING TABLE 


This limited-adjustment typing table gives your 
students many of the “posture-perfect’ advan- 
tages of the Adjusteze Model 6-1 fully adjust- 
able table — at a much lower cost! 

The limited-adjustment table can be adjusted 
to take care of height variations in any average 
group of students. It gives you highest quality, 
fool-proof, tamper-proof construction. Unob- 
structed knee room! No vibration! Roomy 
enough for the new large electric typewriters 
and all other office machines. Low initial cost! 
Lifetime wear! 

Note: We suggest the Adjusteze limited-ad- 
justment table for 85% of classroom, and — 
extra-large or extra-small students — the fully 
adjustable table for 15% of classroom! 


et — Anaheim, Calitocnio 
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HARRY HUFFMAN, Editor 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Blacksburg, Virginia 


THE TRANSACTION APPROACH TO THE 
STUDY OF BOOKKEEPING 


Contributed by Byron C. Yale, Western State College 
of Colorado, Gunnison 


TEACHERS OF BOOKKEEPING and accounting have 
debated long and earnestly the merits of the various ap- 
proaches to the teaching of bookkeeping. Regardless of 
which approach is used in the beginning, it is not long 
before all approaches lead to the bookkeeping cycle and 
then we all get on the same track and go round and 
round. The following suggestions are made toward sup- 
plementing the particular approach in the text to be used 
and is not intended as a substitute for the text. 

Simply stated the ‘‘Transaction Approach”’ recognizes 
that all bookkeeping entries begin with the completion 
of a business transaction. In the beginning these trans- 
actions are easily recognized as cash payments, cash re- 
ceived, and similar transactions which are within the 
realm of experiences of most students. Some more ad- 
vanced business deals such as the borrowing of money, 
trading of fixed assets, and recognization of depreciation 
might not be quite as easily understood by students, 
nevertheless they will attach new meanings to such en- 
tries when they recognize them as business transactions 
also. 

This method has several desirable characteristics in its 
favor. Some of the more important reasons might be the 
following: 

1. It goes from the known to the unknown. Every stu- 
dent has completed transactions of their-own through 


purchases of school supplies and other goods and services. 


2. It introduces the student to the importance of 
written evidence that a transaction has occurred by re- 
lating such things as sales slips, money receipts, checks, 
and invoices to the record keeping. The ‘‘missing link’’ 
in bookkeeping—written evidence—is continually brought 
to their attention so that they learn its need and im- 
portance to support their bookkeeping entries. 

3. The heavy vocabulary impact upon the student in 
the early stages is lessened and he acquires a feeling of 
accomplishment by doing the work that he feels is correct 
the very first day. For example, the grouping of similar 
transactions and listing them will build more confidence 
in any student than the same time spent in explaining 
the bookkeeping equation. 


How to Use the Transaction Approach 


Divide the chalkboard space into three sections. Above 
the first section write the word ‘‘transaction’’ and then 
obtain a list of transactions which students have experi- 
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enced. They will likely suggest the buying of personal 
needs for cash. Some might suggest the purchase of items 
on charge accounts, placing money in saving accounts, or 
perhaps even selling goods. 

After a number of transactions have been placed on 
the chalkboard the teacher writes in the second section 
the words ‘‘written proof.’’ The teacher now tries to de- 
termine what proof the students have that they com- 
pleted the transactions listed. The principle of business 
that a written record should be made at the time the 
business deal is made is forceably brought to their atten- 
tion. Too often the student feels that the problems in 
their textbooks are just given to them and they are not 
the result of having completed a business transaction and 
prepared supporting evidence at the time. 


The third section of the chalkboard may now be 
headed ‘‘grouping’’ or ‘‘journal.’’ Under this section 
the students will be able to see a logical grouping of the 
evidence into such items as cash paid out, cash received, 
checks written, and similar classifications. This grouping 
then works logically into recording the entries in the 
varous journals. Multi-columnar journals would be best 
for the recording of the various groups. 


A partial list of transactions and their recording is 
given below for assistance to the teacher in explaining 
this approach to the teaching of bookkeeping: 


“Transaction” “Written Proof” 
Bought book for cash — Sales slip 
Paid bill by check Cheek 
Charged a purchase _ Bill or statement 
Made a bank deposit Deposit slip 
Received salary Time slip and 
earnings report 


(Please turn to page 34) 


“Grouping” 
Cash payment 
Cheek register 
Purchase journal 
Cash payment 
Cash received 


FORKNER ALPHABET 
SHORTHAND 


FORKNER SHORTHAND is the answer to the prob- 
lem of successful evening classes for adults. 


Write to FORKNER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 106 
Morningside Drive, New York. 27, for report on what 
users of FORKNER ALPHABET SHORTHAND ésay 
about its adaptability for business conditions. 


Distributors 
EDWARDS BROTHERS, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
Clip ’n Mail coupon on Forum wrapper. 
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USING THE GUEST SPEAKER IN TEACHING 
BUSINESS MACHINES 


Contributed by Calvin Kennedy, Central High School, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


GUEST SPEAKERS have been used to good advantage 
in typewriting, shorthand, and bookkeeping. Why not 
do the same thing in business machines classes? Before 
the day the guest speaker visits the class, there should be 
plenty of definite planning on the part of the speaker, 
the students, and the business machines teacher. The 
teacher will do well to read thoroughly and follow care- 
fully the instructions that are given by James F. Giffin 
in his recent article.* Mr. Giffin tells of some examples of 
the misuse of outside speakers, and he continues by 
setting forth some practical guides to be followed in 
the use of such speakers. 

The discussion that follows is an example of the man- 
ner in which the writer used an outside speaker in his 
business machines classes. 

The idea began to form in the teacher’s mind when 
he was informed by one of his senior students that her 
mother was a comptometer operator in an office of a large 
oil concern in the city. Later he asked the student if her 
mother might be interested in coming to visit the school. 
The teacher checked into the personal qualities of the 
comptometer operator and found that she possessed those 
personal qualities necessary to make an excellent speaker. 

The competometer operator said that she would be 
happy to visit the school and speak to the classes if the 
visit could be arranged. First, the teacher checked with 
the department chairman and other school administra- 
tors to obtain their approval and advice. The next step 
was to contact the employer of the machine operator. 
She had spoken to her supervisors telling them that a 
teacher from the high school was interested in her work, 
and she made arrangements for the teacher to visit the 
company and talk with her supervisors. The teacher was 
received very warmly at the company, and the visit was 
well worth the time spent. After visiting in the office 
for about an hour, he approached the supervisors con- 
cerning the possibility of having their machine operator 
visit the school to talk to the business machines students. 
The supervisors were interested and promised to make 
the necessary arrangements. Their tone of approval 
indicated that they would be able to arrange for their 
employee to visit in the high school for a day. 

After the supervisors had indicated that they definitely 
could arrange the machine operator’s visit to the school, 
the teacher began to make preparations in the class- 
room. He informed the students of the prospective 


*James F. Giffin, ‘‘A Community Resource: The Guest Speaker,” Busi- 
ness Education Forum, January, 1956. 
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visitor and advised them to be thinking about some of the 
questions that they would want to ask the speaker. Dur- 
ing the next class periods of business machines, a com- 
mittee of students was appointed in each class to take 
the suggestions of the other members of the class and 
consolidate them into some practical questions to be 
asked the visitor. There were five classes of business 
machines taught by the teacher, and each class prepared 
a separate list of such questions. 

These questions were then combined into one list to 
eliminate duplication. After the combining of the ques- 
tions, a very complete list was ready to be duplicated 
by the office practice classes. Some of the more appro- 
priate questions which were listed follow: 


1. What is the average beginning salary of a comptometer 

operator? 

What is the average salary of an experienced comptometer 

operator? 

Do you get any pay for overtime? 

Do you get vacation pay? If so, how long is the vacation? 

Is the training we get in school adequate to get and hold 

a job as a comptometer operator? 

Is special training needed? If so, what type? 

How do the grades made in a regular business course 

affect my ability to get a job as a comptometer operator? 

How do my grades in other courses, such as English, 

History, ete., affect my ability to get a job as a comp- 

tometer operator? 

What are some other qualifications necessary for this type 

of work? 

3. Are there many openings for this type of work in Tulsa? 
Where would a beginner go to look for work of this type? 

4, What are the chances for advancement? Are advances 
very common? 

5. What operations do you use most—addition, subtraction, 

6 

7 


bo 


ete.? 
. What are the advantages and disadvantages of being a 


machine operator? 
; ba other types of office duties do you perform on the 

8. What do you find interesting about your job? 

9. Do you need any experience on another type of machine? 

0. Do you meet the public on your job? 

1. Do you like your job? Why or why not? Why did you 
chose this profession? 

12. How many hours a week do you work? 

The day for the speaker arrived, and the students 
welcomed the change from the ordinary class routine. 
They had spent twenty weeks of work on the caleula- 
tors and posting machines, and they now wanted the 
speaker to tell them if their weeks of work were in vain. 
Needless to say, the speaker was a little uneasy at the 
beginning, but the informal atmosphere created by the 
students’ questions soon eased the tension. 


The students listened to the speaker as they would 
never listen to a teacher, because here was a former 


(Please turn to page 34) 
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GUIDING STUDENTS IN BASIC BUSINESS 


Contributed by Milner Stove, Walnut Grove Public 
Schools, Walnut Grove, Minnesota 


IN A WORLD WHERE BUSINESS has so many serv- 
ices to offer and where occupations are plentiful, youth 
needs preparation for decisions required in everyday 
living. To choose wisely and well when the tim? comes 
for him to select his life’s work, he needs guidance 
in helping him understand his assets and limitations. 
The youthful job-seeker must know of employment op- 
portunities, must prepare himself to qualify for them 
and learn how successfully to adjust himself to working 
with his fellow men. 

One of the purposes of basic business education is to 
acquaint students with business organizations and serv- 
ices about which their possible business career may event- 
tually center. Such education calls attention to the 
eharacter of various occupations and emphasizes the ne- 
eessity for planning now for the job that may be only 
three or four years away. 

Basie business students are usually 13 and 14 years 
old. Immature in their judgment and variable in their 
interests and desires, they are continuously confronted 
with new outlooks, new opportunities, and new prob- 
lems. Life for them seethes with excitement and change. 
In a typical class is found the future doctor, lawyer, 
merchant, chief—and, alas, the social misfit. 


What the Teacher Can Do 


Great opportunities for teacher guidance exist during 
this period. The instructor should be alert to his re- 
sponsibilities, making continuous attempts to realize the 
powerful influence that can be provided by the guiding 
hand and the kind word. By this way, and no other, 
can he have a part in leading these students to happy 
and successful lives. 

Basic business, in its broad overview of business and 
its work, should give the student enough information to 
help him avoid blind choices. The student should have 
had enough experience in doing his class work to 
acquaint him with requirements necessary for success 
and happiness in the work he chooses. 

Preparation for a business career should start in the 
first year of high school. Having reached the age when 
he will be buying more and more of the necessities of 
life, the ninth grade student needs increasingly more 
money. Since his resources are limited, he will have to 
plan his spending to get the most for what he spends. 

Finding that his money will not reach as far as he 
would like, the student must choose between doing with- 
out or finding means to get more money. The ambitious 
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youth goes in search of work to earn that extra money. 

Once having learned the operations of a business and 
the advantages and disadvantages of a job, the student 
comes back to class with a vague feeling that education 
is necessary for success in an occupation. Next there 
must be sharper emphasis on right choices in subjects 
to further his high school preparation for a business 
career. Keener focus on the essentials of job qualifica- 
tion becomes important. 

The ninth-grade basic business class is the first op- 
portunity for the business teacher to meet and become 
acquainted with the students who will take the business 
courses offered later in the high school. Here will come 
his first and perhaps his most valuable opportunity for 
both vocational and educational guidance. This age 
group, too, will perhaps be more receptive and easier to 
work with than those in the later years of high school. 


Selection of Courses 

If the ninth grade student has decided on what 
he will do after graduation, the matter of choosing 
courses that will be useful to him will be a relatively 
simple matter. In all likelihood, however, the student’s 
choices and interests will vary during his stay in school. 

The average parent is not familiar with the school’s 
curriculum and can give only superficial help. Most 
parents depend on the school to set up the plan of study 
for the individual student. Seeing this need for educa- 
tional guidance, the business teacher should prepare 
himself to assist basic business students in setting up a 
course of study. 

Educational planning for business students should not 
be a one-man undertaking. The business teacher would 
do well to ask the principal, other teachers, and other 
departments of the school to contribute help and advice. 
When the staff begins to realize the student’s need for 
assistance, there will be a better relationship between 
teachers and the student. Classroom activity will become 
more meaningful. Keep in mind, too, that the future 
businessman must have a well-rounded education. 

In the spirit of meaningful guidance, the business 
teacher will use all of the opportunities and means avail- 
able to give the basic business student a true picture 
of the necessity for planning his career early. The 
teacher must lead the student to look at himself and 
his future work in a realistic way, uncolored by the 
fanciful trimmings with which the adolescent likes to 
surround all that he does. The student must know the 
value of a sound education for business and the desirable 
personal traits vital to success. Having a realistic con- 
cept of his interests, abilities, and aptitudes will help 
the ambitious student avoid striving for unattainable 
goals which may in the end lead only to discouragement. 
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SCHOOL STORE DEVELOPS APPRECIATION 
OF MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 


Contributed by Joseph C. Hecht, Poughkeepsie High 
School, Poughkeepsie, New York 


IT IS UNDERSTANDABLE that profits for the mer- 
chant and services required by the customers make it 
impractical for distributive education student-trainees 
to hold jobs that call for decisions based on years of ex- 
periences. The Poughkeepsie school store has become a 
very important medium, providing training experiences 
ordinarily unavailable to distributive education students 
in Main Street stores. 

One complaint heard most often by coordinators. is 
“‘Give me salesmen, not human vending machines.’’ 
Since the school-store system is comparable to local 
stores of similar nature, it helps develop a salesman’ out 
of the would be ‘Shuman vending machines.”’ 

Because they have had experience in selling, unit con- 
trol, buying, displaying, bookkeeping, and other jobs 
from dusting the school store shelves to depositing the 
day’s receipts, students start work on real store jobs 
better prepared to do an adult job. Before they gradu- 
ate they will have written advertisements, figured mark- 
ups and taken mark-downs (when necessary), done com- 
parison shopping, used the school’s public address sys- 
tem for radio type advertisements and practiced talking 
to customers . . . all in the school store. 

Very few of the stores in town are able to permit stu- 
dents to participate in all’ the phases of management. 
They do function in these jobs at the school store. Here 
are some of the jobs they perform: 

Our store sells school supplies, shirts, sweaters and 
other ‘‘school spirit’’ types of equipment. We also sell 
erackers for the mid-day milk break. The store attempts 
to carry merchandise that will attract teachers as well as 
students. Students are taught in class to recognize the 
various types of adult customers (i.e.: timid, argumen- 
tative, and the like). They recognize these types in teen- 
age customers and learn to handle the situation success- 
fully. There can never be a substitute for actual cus- 
tomer contact in sales training. 

The school store has its own ‘‘ Wilmark”’ type of shop- 
ping service to check the effectiveness of the student 
worker. A contest with prizes for success in suggestion 
selling is offered every term. Every customer must be 
approached at the end of the sale with a suggestion for 
buying more merchandise. 

The school store’s cash register has control keys from 
1 to 9999 which are used for unit control. Every sale is 
registered on the cash register tape bearing the number 
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of the item, its selling price, and the salesman’s identi- 
fication number. The unit control manager and his as- 
sistant calculate the amount of merchandise sold that 
day under each number and subtract it from the main 
control figure. 

Monthly inventories are taken and it is expected that 
the physical and book inventories will balance reason- 
ably well. By the end of the first month, most of the 
code numbers of the merchandise handled are memorized 
by the student-salesperson. This saves time usually spent 
in looking up numbers on the bulletin board near the 
cash register. 


Cashiering 

Every class period of the day two new workers open 
the school store with $10.00 worth of change. At the end 
of the period they ‘‘tally up’’ just as if the day’s work 
were over. This gives each store worker an opportunity 
to balance his books, (later checked by the manager) 
and to make out a deposit slip, and also to determine his 
all around effectiveness. The additive method of change 
making is used and points are subtracted from the sales- 
person’s record if he doesn’t count back the change into 
the customer’s hand. 

No student who has had training in the school store 
will ever tell his employer, ‘‘I was hired as a salesman, 
not a show case washman.’’ According to a schedule, 
each student knows he is responsible for show case care 
and floor or shelf cleaning, as well as emptying the trash 
can and washing the display window. He is made to 
realize it is his job to do the important tasks of ‘‘house- 
keeping in a store.”’ 


Window and Interior Displays 

The schedule given to the students each week is made 
out in such a fashion that everyone gets an opportunity 
to build a window and an interior display. Photographs 
are taken after each new display is made, and at the end 
of the term a $5 gift certificate (redeemable at the school 
store) is awarded the student having the best display. 
No help is given to the window displaymen. 

The merchandise manager, the buyer, and the assist- 
ant buyer try to be present when the salesmen come to 
call, and it is a common thing for salesmen to show their 
line of merchandise to the entire distributive education 
class before decisions are made. This gives the class an 
opportunity to observe the salesman and to think in 
terms of the customer when buying. Although not all 
salesmen who call on the store enjoy selling to an entire 
class, very few refuse to go along with the idea. The 
final buying decision is made by the three afore-men- 
tioned students with guidance from the teacher. 
Foru™M 
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Mark-up and Mark-down 

The initial mark-up of the merchandise is understand- 
ingly smaller than in actual business, but it is made 
with the knowledge that mark-downs will sometimes be 
taken. Our buyers have made errors in judgment (as do 
all buyers) and when it happens everyone, merchandise 
manager, buyers, and assistant buyers join the sales- 
men in planning ways to sell the ‘‘sleepers.’’ 

Everyone gets a chance to do comparison shopping ; 
to go to ‘‘competing’’ stores for additional ideas and to 
see any new merchandise that might have come out. One 
school store salesman noticed a number of stores in town 
selling clip boards to students in place of the usual note 
books. At his suggestion the buyer bought a dozen and 
for the next two months sold over ten times the initial 
stock in clip boards. 


Accounting 
All bills that are received by the school store are dis- 
counted before due date according to best business prac- 
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vouchers and keep the books. The coordinator checks 
the books monthly and counter signs each voucher as per 
board of education ruling. Very seldom do we lose a 
discount on a bill; and when it does happen, the. store 
manager wants to know why. Every school-store worker 
realizes that the two per cent collected for prompt pay- 
ment is exceptionally important due to the stores low 
mark-up. 

The efficient operation of a school store insures effi- 
cient training for the students. Proper service to the 
school population is a good advertisement for the local 
distributive education program. Many enrollees in the 
Poughkeepsie distributive education department state on 
the initial application blank that they became interested 
in distributive educaton because of the school store. 
Many go on to work from the school store into the main 
street stores for careers. 

The school store idea has caught on in Poughkeepsie. 
We now have three elementary school stores as ‘‘feeder’’ 
groups for the high school distributive education classes 
and school store. 


tices taught in school. Two students make out the 
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GENERAL BUSINESS, Seventh Edition, is the outgrowth of thirty years of successful use, development, and refine- 
ment. The authors use a clear, readable style of writing and a new layout in presenting the commonplace functions 
of business that young high school students will encounter in their personal lives and business careers. Thousands 
of teachers made suggestions that are incorporated in the text material to insure teachability and classroom effective- 


ness. New emphasis is placed on planning a career and how business serves the individual. 


_ GENERAL BUSINESS, Seventh Edition, is a modern book for modern youth. It is planned with today’s teenagers 
in mind. Everyday business activities of immediate interest and future value are discussed on their level. The general 
business problems are built around realistic business and home situations. The student activities at the end of each 


part provide interesting and practical learning situations and applications. 
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HOW RESEARCH SERVES THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER 


Contributed by Sub-committee of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Coordination and Integration of Research in 
Business Education 


THE BUSY classroom teacher does not have the time 
or the opportunity to make a comprehensive analysis of 
professional research even though he knows that much 
might be gained in improved practices by utilizing new 
findings. As a special service to the thousands of dili- 
gent classroom teachers who find themselves unable to 
keep abreast via traditional channels the Joint Commti- 
tee on the Coordination and Integration of Research in 
Business Education is presenting, through its Sub-Com- 
mittee on Dissemination of Research in Business Educa- 
tion, a series of simple, non-technical articles of useful 
and practical values and implications of the latest re- 
search. It is hoped that the classroom teacher will be 
more readily able thereby to apply new ideas and sug- 
gestions to classroom situations. 


TITLE: PROBLEMS OF BEGINNING OFFICE 
WORKERS 
DOCTORAL Frank Edward Liguori 


STUDY BY: University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


PURPOSE: To determine the problems of beginning office 
workers in obtaining and holding jobs as ex- 
perienced by workers and as seen by employers. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS AND CONCLUSIONS THAT THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER NEEDS TO KNOW 

NEED HELP IN Locatine Joss. A majority of the 120 
beginning office workers interviewed indicated that they 
did not possess adequate training and information for 
locating job opportunities upon graduation from high 
school. They were not well-informed about office posi- 
tions available, the procedures for locating openings for 
office positions, the methods of obtaining job leads, and 
the methods of making the initial job contact. Not only 
did their high schools apparently fail to give sufficient 
preparation in these areas, but business evidently did 
not provide schools with up-to-date job information. 


NEED HeLPe witH OF APPLICATION PROCESS. 
Few high-school graduates had adequate understanding 
of the details of the job application blank, the job inter- 
view, job references, and employment tests. Evidently 
the high schools did not give sufficiently detailed instruc- 
tion in the minute details of each of these items. 


NeepD To Know Wuat Entry Positions ARE AVAIL- 
ABLE. The job aspirations of beginning office workers 
were not in keeping with what business could offer them. 
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A large number of beginning workers did not realize 
that business starts high-school graduates in entry posi- 
tions which require a minimum of skill, ability, and ex- 
perience. This ignorance of employment practices may 
have resulted from the lack of satisfactory organization 
in the high schools to provide proper group and indi- 
vidual counseling concerning job areas and job require- 
ments as well as a failure on the part of business to pro- 
vide adequate job data to schools. On the other hand, 
business may have failed to place beginning workers in 
initial positions that were geared to their interests and 
abilities. In addition, the beginning workers themselves 
may have failed to assess properly their assets and lia- 
bilities. 

NEED HELP IN MEETING SKILL REQUIREMENTs. There 
is evidence that beginning workers encountered consid- 
erable difficulties in various skills. This may be the re- 
sult of inadequate training in the high schools or it may 
indicate on the part of business a failure to be realistic 
about the level of skill beginning workers should be ex- 
pected to have. 


NEED HELP IN PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT. The lack 
of such desirable personal qualities as tact, courtesy, 
dependability, self-confidence, initiative, and the use 
of common sense created problems in job finding and job 
holding. The workers and the employers identified these 
weaknesses of beginning employees in this area, and 
related these weaknesses to job problems. 


NEED HELP IN MAKING TRANSITION. The necessity for 
adjusting to the realities of a working life so different 
from the life in the classroom caused many beginning 
workers to question their choice of a particular position 
or of their occupation and brought about a positive feel- 
ing of confusion and unhappiness. 


NEED FOR More ScHoou-BuSINESs COOPERATION. Even 
though business and education have entered into a new 
era of cooperation, it is evident that this cooperation 
program must be developed to a considerably greater 
state of effectiveness if adequate job counseling and job 
training are to occur in schools. 

HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS THAT THE CLASSROOM 
TEACHER CAN APPLY TO CLASSROOM PRACTICES 
CoursE CoNTENT SHOULD DOVETAIL WITH JoB NEEDS. 
The high schools should modify their course offerings 
and course content as shown to be desirable through fol- 
low-up studies of graduates and frequent conferences 
with employers to determine what they expect of begin- 
ning workers. 


STUDENTS SHOULD BE TRAINED To FIND AND APPLY FOR 
Joss. Counseling should deal adequately with such 
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topics as: matching jobs with training, methods of ob- 
taining job leads, methods of making the initial company 
contact, taking employment interviews, completing ap- 
plication blanks, handling of job references, taking 
employment tests, and basing job aspirations on personal 
interests and abilities. 

HieH ScHoots SHOULD PROVIDE CERTIFICATE OF EmM- 
PLOYABILITY. The high schools should provide each grad- 
uate with a certificate of employability on which would 
be given areas of competency and personal data of ‘in- 
terest to employers. 2 
STUDENTS SHOULD BE TRAINED ON ALL MAKES OF TYPE- 
wRiTerS. High schools should make available to ad- 
vaneed students of typewriting all common makes of 
typewriters which are used in the business offices of the 
community. 

PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT Is PART OF ToTAL PREPARA- 
TION. High schools should have planned instruction in 
personality building, good grooming, and the develop- 
ment of personal qualities necessary for harmonious 
working with others. 

BusINEss SHouLD Do Its SHARE OF COUNSELING. Busi- 
ness should have a fair share of responsibility for coun- 
seling the applicants for work, such counseling to be 
given during the employment interview or whenever 
screening takes place, and also periodically during the 
worker’s employment with the company. 

BuSINEss SHOULD MAINTAIN CLOSE CONTACT WITH THE 
Scuoots. Business should have close contact with the 
high schools in order that it may have a fair opportunity 
to select future office workers. In addition, business 
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should inform the high schools of positions available to 
beginning workers and supply information concerning 
qualifications for such positions. 


Business SHouLD NEw To ADJUST. 
Business should have active personnel relations depart- 
ments so that management might know each worker. 


Business SHouLD HELP TEACHERS To SECURE PRACTICAL 
EXPERIENCE. Business should give business education 
teachers the opportunity to learn and supplement their 
knowledge of office work by hiring them for summer 
work, by encouraging visits to the office, by participating 
in education conferences, and by using all other means 
of contact that might provide a better understanding of 
the training and placement of beginning office workers. 
HOW THE STUDY WAS DEVELOPED 

The data were obtained by interviewing 120 beginning 
women office workers and 22 employers. The office 
workers were graduates of 42 high schools and had not 
more than four months of work experience with 36 com- 
panies in the greater Pittsburgh and the greater Cin- 
cinnati areas. Interview blanks were used to provide 
uniformity in gathering the data. Comments and ex- 
planations were recorded in shorthand by the inter- 
viewer. 
HOW THE CLASSROOM TEACHER CAN 
OBTAIN THE STUDY 

Copies of the study are available in the University of 
Pittsburgh Library. Microfilm copies are available from 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. The study 
represents the Ph.D. dissertation completed by Frank 
Edward Liguori in August, 1955. 


Newest office training text .. . 


Applied Clerical Practice 


by Friedman and Grossman 


e Complete course in office training with a built-in testing program 
e Practical, workable projects in each chapter; four master reviews provide 


e Over 100 up-to-date illustrations enliven the text 
e Weaves subject matter and related skill areas into a pattern of 


Learning units include questions and exercises, business English, related 
clerical arithmetic, and personality development exercises 


Workbook and Teacher’s Manual available 


PITMAN Publishing Corp. 2 W. 45th St. New York 36 


Pitman — The First Name in Business Education 


a basic testing program 


interesting units of learning 
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FORKNER ALPHABET 
SHORTHAND 


WHAT ARE THE CHIEF BLOCKS TO PROGRESS? 


FEAR! 


Don’t let any of these 
APATHY! prevent you from explor- 

ing the amazing possi- 
IGNORANCE! bilities of FORKNER 
TRADITION! ALPHABET SHORTHAND 


THE os SHORTHAND SYSTEM THAT IS SO SIMPLE 
THAT THE TEACHER DOES NOT HAVE TO “TAKE A 
COURSE” IN ORDER TO BE ABLE TO TEACH IT. 


Edwards Brothers, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Distributors. 


SPECIAL TO TEACHERS 


Be sure to Clip ’n Mail the coupons from this issue of the 
FORUM which will bring you free aids for use in your 
business education classroom. 

The Clip ’n Mail coupon service UBEA provides its mem- 
bers through the clever use of the FORUM wrapper is more 
evidence that it is good to belong to an association which 
is constantly thinking of ways and means to make our class- 
room work easier, more effective, and even more pleasant. 


Office Machines 
(Continued from page 28) 


student of their school who was very successful as an 
offce machine operator. The speaker made many effective 
statements, but one of the most impressive statements 
was the following: ‘‘When you are adding from a book 
in school, it may be boring; but when you add on the 
job and realize that the figures you are adding represent 
people, the work becomes interesting.’’ The discussion 
that follows concerns some of her specific statements 
about business machines work and some suggestions that 
apply to any type of office work. 


Specific Suggestions About Business Machines Work 
1. Most of the work that I do is addition. 
2. Piano playing and typewriting can help you in develop- 
ing fingering skill. 
3. Your speed improves when you work on one machine 
constantly and become familiar with the machine. 
You should practice adding hand-written figures. 
Knowing how to file is an aid in my work. 
Most of the time is spent in work at the machine, but 
there is a variety of other office duties to be performed. 


General Suggestions About Office Work 

1. You should become accustomed to working during talking 
and other noise; but at the same time, don’t make un- 
necessary noise that disturbs others. 

2. Any business classes in high school will help you on 
the job. Your English is important in any type of office 
work. 

3. When you are new on the job, don’t hesitate to ask 
questions. It is better to ask questions than to make 
errors. 
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You should have plenty of patience. 

Older people are more dependable. Many young people 
do not take their jobs seriously and are not always as 
dependable as they should be. 

6. If you are ill, stay home until you are able to do your 
work. Don’t go back too soon and only halfway do your 


job. 

7. Women tend to stay in one position, while men tend to 
advance. 

8. Use your best manners. Be considerate and helpful to 
others. 


9. If you can’t go to college, it might be to your advantage 

to study some type of business machine. 

One of the advanced shorthand students was given the 
job of recording the important statements by the speaker, 
and it was from the student’s notes that most of the fore- 
going information was taken. 

In some of the classes, the students were still ‘‘firing’’ 
questions at the speaker when the period had reached 
its end. No doubt, the students profited from the day; 
but their profit was not nearly so great as the benefit 
received by both the teacher and the speaker. The teacher 
received some help in teaching the class and a wealth of 
business information, while the speaker left the school 
feeling a sense of having helped in the big job of educat- 
ing the young people of the city. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 
(Continued from page 27) 


After a little practice of thinking in terms of business 
transactions, written proof, and journal classifications 
the students will automatically recognize the real be- 
ginning of their bookkeeping entries and will acquire 
significant understanding of journals and the work 
that follows. The ‘‘missing link’’ in bookkeeping is the 
written proof that transactions have happened and either 
no written record was made or the student failed to grasp 
the real source of the bookkeeping entry. 

After the students have mastered the recording in 
the various journals the matter of posting in the ledger 
accounts may be introduced and the bookkeeping equa- 
tion will be the result of ‘‘live’’ material. If the text 
selected for teaching uses the equation approach, it may 
be well to supplement in the first few days the transac- 
tion approach to build confidence in recording business 
deals and then the student is introduced into the book- 
keeping equation, ‘‘T’’ accounts, and the like. 

In introducing new material as the course progresses, 
attempt to get the students to see that the first thing 
that happens is a business transaction, then written 
proof is made, followed by the usual bookkeeping or re- 
cording. Ask the students such questions as these: What 
was the transaction? What was the written evidence? 
What grouping or journal will be used to record it? If 
teachers help students see the business transactions and 
proof which precedes the bookkeeping entries in a logi- 
eal, understanding way we will have more understand- 
ing bookkeepers instead of mechanical robots. 
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UBEA 


THE ASSOCIATIONS UNITED FOR BETTER BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Centennial Activities Announced 


President E. C. McGill has announced 
the plans made by the UBEA National 
Council for Business Edueation to hold 
the Centennial Celebration for Business 
Education in Dallas, Texas, the week of 
June 16, 1957. This celebration will be 
held prior to the Centennial Celebration 
of the National Edueation Association 
which will take place in Philadelphia 
the week of June 30, 1957. Arrange- 
ments are being made for special tours 
to Mexico, the West Coast, and to Phila- 
delphia, following the convention in Dal- 
las. 

The NEA Centennial Celebration Di- 
rector, Paul Street, is working closely 
with the thirty departments of NEA and 
the state associations in coordinating ac- 
tivities and projects which will bring to 
the attention of the public the needs, 
aims, and achievements of schools. Teach- 
ers will be in the spotlight during 1957. 

The UBFA National Council endorsed 
the recommendation of the UBEA Publi- 
cations Committee to expand the May 
1957 issre of the Forum into a Centen- 
nial Issue, and to release in January 
1957, « special publication in coopera- 
tion ‘vith the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals which will 
foeture education for business. 


Summer Meeting 


Business teachers who will be in Port- 
land, Oregon, for the convention of the 
National Education Association are urged 
to attend the special sessions sponsored 
by UBEA. The following schedule of 
meetings has been arranged for Monday, 
July 2: 

9:30 a.m.—Registration of NEA dele- 


gates and other business 
teachers at the Benson Hotel. 
10:00 A.m.—Panel_ diseussion, “Profes- 


sional Improvement of Busi- 
ness Teachers.” 

12:15 p.mM.—Luncheon (Come-one, Come- 
all). 

1:10 p.m.—Address by E. C. McGill, 
President, United Business 
Education Association. Topie : 
“Business Education — Its 
Contribution to Modern Ed- 
ucation.” 

Among the business educators who are 
scheduled to speak at the Portland meet- 
ing are: Dorothy Travis, Central High 
School and University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks; Theodore Yerian, Oregon 
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State College, Corvallis; Theodore Wood- 
ward, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee; Hollis Guy, 


UBEA Executive Director, Washington, 
D. C.; and E. C. McGill, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia. 


An association is its 
membership and its pro- 
gram of services. An 
association is made pos- 
sible through the dues 
paid by a large number 
of persons and the contribution of time 
and talents of a group of persons who 
serve as its executive officers, editors, ad- 
visors, and representatives—the working 
force. The persons who aid in expand- 
ing the membership of UBEA and its 
affiliated assocications are known as mem- 
bers of the 10,000 Club. 

The Centennial Action Program for 
Business Education proposes that each 
member accept the challenge to aid in 
building a strong profession on all levels 
—local, state, regional, and national. 
To this end the names of persons listed 
in this column have made a good begin- 
ning by inviting the active support of 
their colleagues in formulating and real- 
izing a program of action not only for 
business education but for the total pro- 
gram of education. We salute the lead- 
ers in business education who qualify for 
membership in the 10,000 Club as this 
issue of the FORUM goes to press. 

You, too, are invited to become a 
member of the 10,000 Club by lending 
your active support to this important 
phase of the Centennial Action Program 
for Business Education. The requirement 
is reasonable — three or more member- 


ships for UBEA. 


Eastern Region 


CONNECTICUT 
Ann L. Eckersley 
Lewis Boynton 

DIST. OF COL. 
Albert L. DeMond 
Clare Godfrey 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Mary E. Connelly 
Lester Sluder 
Yvonne Terrien 

MAINE 
Dorothy E. Coiley 

MARYLAND 
Edward Goldstein 
Mary L. Ollendorf 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
J. E. Bronstein 


NEW JERSEY 
Janina Moldock 
Louis C. Nanassy 

NEW YORK 
Edward L. Cooper 
Paul S. Lomax 
Mary Ellen Oliverio 
Milton Olson 
Helen Reynolds 
Marie Reynolds 
Herbert A. Tonne 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Betty Hutchinson 
Wm. M. Polishook 
Dorothy Veon 

RHODF ISLAND 
Priscilla Moulton 

PUERTO RICO 
Antonio de la Luz 


Southern Region 


ALABAMA 
Lucille Branscomb 
ARKANSAS 
Mildred Brading 


J. Alvin Dickinson 


FLORIDA 
J. Frank Dame 
Marilyn Jackson 
Edna Long 
John Moorman 


GEORGIA 
Eleanor Aspinwall 
Edna Bailey 
J. T. Goen, Jr. 
Ernestine Melton 
KENTUCKY 
Ross Anderson 
Vernon Anderson 
Margaret Moberly 
Vernon Musselman 


LET’S GO UNITED! 


LOUISIANA 
Ruby Baxter 
Polly H. Sepulvado 


MISSISSIPPI 
John Gibson 
Frank Herndon 
Maxie Lee Work 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Lois Frazier 
Mathilde Hardaway 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Meta T. Callaham 
Jacqueline Douglas 
Anita McClimon 
Eleanor Patrick 


TENNESSEE 
Sadie Hunter 
Mary C. Pinkston 
George Wagoner 
Wood d 


VIRGINIA 
Sara Anderson 
Anne Daughtrey 
Harry Huffman 
John W. Overbey 
Watkins Smith 
Leila Stalker 
Kenneth Zimmer 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Genevieve Butcher 
Marguerite Custis 
Reed Davis 


Central Region 


ILLINOIS 
Russell Cansler 
Robert Stickler 
Lewis R. Toll 
INDIANA 
Ray W. Arensman 
Wilhelmina Hebner 
Robert Swanson 
IOWA 
D. Cuthbertson 
Lloyd Douglas 


Jane A. Harrigan 
Ray Price 


MISSOURI 
Merea Williams 


OHIO 
Esther Anderson 
Eleanor Gallagher 
Mearl R. Guthrie 
Harm Harms 


MINNESOTA WISCONSIN 
Fred Archer Ray Rupple 
M in-Plains Reg 
COLORADO NORTH DAKOTA 


Kenneth Bangs 
Louise Bergner 
John Binnion 
Helen Borland 
Kenneth J. Hansen 
Dorothy Hazel 
Ramon P. Heimerl 
Robert Ruegg 
KANSAS 
Oscar O. Barnett 
E. A. Bettega 
Ethel Hansen 
Victor C. Hiett 
Patricia Krey 
E. C. McGill 
Loda Newcomb 
Mae Reinert 
Faye M. Ricketts 
Sister Joseph Marie 
Sister Isabelle Marie 
C. A. Swenson 
NEBRASKA 
F. W. House 
NEW MEXICO 
Geraldine Ebert 


O. A. Parks 
John Rowe 
Dorothy Travis 
OKLAHOMA 
Gordon Culver 
Fern Lowman 
Mrs. Sam Nelson 
Gerald Porter 
Ralph Reed 
Bertha Sturdevant 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Adeline Buitenbos 
Evelyn Elliott 
Hulda Vaaler 
Fidelis Walter 
TEXAS 
Lillian L. Adams 
Ruth Anderson 
Faborn Etier 
Helen Howard 
Phelma Moore 
Vernon Payne 
WYOMING 
Margaret Chastain 
Robert Hitch 
Laura H. Summers 


Western Region 


ARIZONA 
Mary L. Calloway 
CALIFORNIA 
Verner Anderson 
Marguerite Arave 
Mary Bell 
Joseph DeBrum 
James Deitz 
Wm. C. Himstreet 
Erwin Keithley 
Forest Mayer 
Velma Olson 
Robert Place 
Charles G. Redburn 
Helen Rohrer 
Robert Rybiski 
Dwayne Schramm 
Edwin Swanson 
Ruby Shipp 
Emily Waszkiewicz 
William L. Winnett 
HAWAII 
Phillip Atkinson 
Blanche Griswold 
Harriet Nakamoto 


IDAHO 
Sheldon Jones 

MONTANA 
Robert Langenbach 

OREGON 
Lucille Borigo 
Neddra DeLaney 
V. Ann Elliott 
Loretta Hyde 
Inez Loveless 
Jessie Mae Smith 
Theodore Yerian 

UTAH 
Opal Christensen 
Ina Doty 

Helen Lundstrom 

WASHINGTON 
Frances Brown 
Doris Freepons 
Helen Gould 
Eugene Kosy 
Elizabeth Lohren 
Ernest Scheele 
Ethel Smith 


IN ACTION 


UBEA EDITORS 


General Clerical ‘eoichet Clerical Bookkeeping Bookkeeping 


MARY CONNELLY REGIS HORACE HARRY HUFFMAN WILLIAM SELDEN 
Boston University Plymouth (N. H.) Teachers College Virginia Polytechnic Institute Pennsylvania Dept. of Education 


Basic Business Basic Business Teaching Aids Teaching Aids 


MEARL R. GUTHRIE GLADYS BAHR LEWIS R. TOLL ROBERT THOMPSON 


Bowling Green (Ohio) State Univ. New Trier (Winnetka, Ill.) H. S. Illinois State Normal Univ. College of San Mateo (Calif.) K: 


Standards ond Research Office Standards Shorthand Shorthand 


FRED C. ARCHER VERN FRISCH J. ROBERT BRIGGS LOREN CARMICHAEL 
St. Cloud (Minn.) State TeachersCol. | New Rochelle (N.Y.) High School University of Washington Michigan State University 
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IN ACTION 


UBEA EDITORS 


Distributive Occupations Distributive Occuvations Typewriting Typewriting 
WARREN G. MEYER PETER G. HAINES JOHN L. ROWE LAWRENCE W. ERICKSON 


University of Minnesota Michigan State University University of North Dakota Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 


Teacher Education Research Research Research 
E. C. McGILL KENNETH KNIGHT CARLOS K. HAYDEN MARY ELLEN OLIVERIO 


a Kansas State Teachers College Los Angeles City College University of Houston Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 


Teacher Education Teacher Education Administration Administration 


MILTON C. OLSON JOHN L. PINEAULT FRANK M. HERNDON R. LOUIS HIGGINBOTHAM 
. New York State College Northern Illinois State TeachersCol. Mississippi State College for Women Houston City Schools 
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IN ACTION 


BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM 


Index to Volume X (October 1955 through May 1956) 


Epiror’s Nore: The index to articles which 
appear in BUSINESS EDUCATION FoRUM is an 
annual service to members, libraries and 
summer session students. Indexes to pre- 
vious volumes may be found in the May 
issue of each volume with the exception of 
Volume IX. The index to Volume IX may 
be obtained by sending a_ self-addressed 
return envelope to BUSINESS EDUCATION 
Forum, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

The ForuM is owned and published by the 
members of the United Business Education 
Association. Ideas presented by the con- 
tributors do not necessarily constitute an 


endorsement by the publisher unless estab- 


lished by a resolution of the UBEA Na- 
tional Council for Business Edueation. 

The Forum staff welcomes articles sub- 
mitted by first-time writers in addition to 
those solicited from experienced business 
educators.—H.P.G. 


BASIC business 


A course in business principles. Arthur 
L, Anthony. 10:15 Mar ’56 

An instrument to major learning in in- 
vestments. Dean R. Malsbary. 10:27 
Nov 755 

Some concepts and misconceptions. Ver- 
non Musselman. 10:10 Mar °56 

Basketball and family finance. Anne Sor- 
tal. 10:31 Oct °55 

Business education for everyone. Cora 
Warner. 10:26 Mar 756 

Consumer protection—an essential feature 
of secondary education. Dorothy F., 
Hoyt. 10:26 Dee 755 

Evaluation in consumer education econ- 
cepts. John E. Weems. 10:12 Mar ’56 

Guiding students in basie business. Milner 
Stove. 10:29 May 756 

Innovation in economic education. John 
Driseoll. 10:28 Jan 756 

My first year of teaching basi¢e business. 
L. C. Severson. 10:27 Feb 756 

Should general business be a_ required 
course? Mary Fair. 10:27 Apr 756 

Taxes and basie business (editorial). 
Mearl R. Guthrie. 10:6 Mar 756 

What people want to know about basic 
business. Erna G. O’Connor and E. C. 
McGill. 10:7 Mar 7°56 


BCOKKEEPING and accounting 


A chart for the bookkeeping cycle. Dor- 
othy N. Binger. 10:24 Nov 755 

A practical project in modern payroll 
procedure. Albert C. Mossin. 10:25 Oct 
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Articles and Contributors 


Answering critics of high school book- 
keeping. Lewis D. Boynton. 10:37 Mar 
56 

Bookkeeping can’t be taught sitting down. 
Robert F. Bender. 10:19 Dee 755 

Dramatizing deferrals decreases difficulty. 
Gilbert Kahn. 10:14 Dee 755 

Guidance in bookkeeping. Julian A. Mil- 
kes. 10:24 Feb 756 

Let’s start a trend toward teaching sec- 
ond-year bookkeeping. M. Herbert Free- 
man. 10:24 Apr 756 

Methodology of teaching bookkeeping 
(editorial). William Selden. 10:6 Dee 

New procedures for teaching adjustments. 
Vernon A. Musselman. 10:12 Dee 755 

Primary records and the bookkeeper. 
Hamden L. Forkner. 10:9 Dee 7°55 

Ruling the ledger accounts. Alberta J. 
Frerichs. 10:15 Dee 755 

Systematic preparation of the financial 
statements. Robert M. Swanson. 10:17 
Dee 755 

Teaching the income tax unit. Lloyd L. 
Garrison. 10:10 Dee 755 

The transaction approach to the study of 
bookkeeping. Byron C. Yale. 10:27 
May ’56 

Use the corner store in your bookkeeping 
elass. Mary Ellen Oliverio. 10:25 Jan 
"56 


GENERAL clerical 


A personal letter to the beginning teacher 
of the clerical course. Glenn D. Down- 
ing. 10:30 Oct 755 

Clerical practice through related subjects. 
William A. Richards and Guy Johannes. 
10:26 Apr 756 

Getting along with people: that is the 
question. Robert D. Deputy. 10:30 Oct 
55 

Merrily we go to work. Lydia Sutton. 
10:26 Jan 756 

Techniques for implementing instructional 
units in ¢lerical practice. Mary Mar- 
garet Brady. 10:17 Feb 756 

The electronic age in business (editorial). 
Regis A. Horace. 10:8 Feb 756 


Today—oftice procedures are mechanized. 


Stella Willins. 10:11 Feb 756 
What price progress? Rose Morrison. 
10:13 Feb °56 


DISTRIBUTIVE occupations 


Adaptations in education for distribution 
(editorial). Peter G. Haines. 10:4 Apr 
56 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Cooperative part-time programs in the 
smaller community. John M, Chrismer. 
10:14 Apr 756 

Counter attack. Howard S. Bunker. 10:27 
Dee 755 

Effective use of the distributive education 
advisory committee. Harland E. Sam- 
son. 10:32 Oet 755 

Implications of research for selection of 
sales personnel. Ronald L. Austin. 
10:42 Mar 756 

Let’s teach display. Edwin L. Nelson. 
10:29 Jan 756 

No magic formula for cooperation, Law- 
rence T. Thompson. 10:9 Apr 756. 

Selling as a career. G, Henry Richert. 
10:12 Apr 756 

School store develops appreciation of man- 
agement problems. Joseph C. Hecht. 
10:30 May 756 

Suggestions on the organization of an 
adult distributive education program. 
Roman F. Warmke. 10:28 Feb 756 

Teaching  self-salesmanship education. 
Beulah Bute. 10:28 Nov 755 

Textile clinics help sales people. Gladys 
Peterson and Mildred Blair. 10:16 Apr 
"56 

Wanted! Spokes and spokesmen for dis- 
tributive education. L. T. White. 10:7 
Apr 756 


FUTURE business leader 


FBLA represented at citizenship confer- 
ence. 10:41 Dee 755 

Financial security project for FBLA chap- 
ters. Elsie Null. 10:49 Mar 756 

Operation FBLA: a prize winning proj- 
ect. Chapter 906, Lincoln High School, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin, 10:41 
Apr 756 

Regulations—1956 FBLA convention. 10: 
41 Feb 

Report of 1955 FBLA national conven- 
tion. 10:49 Oct. 755 

Then and now: a prize-winning project. 
Waynesboro High School, Waynesboro, 
Virginia. 10:41 Jan 756 

Wanted: more FBLA sponsors. Paul Phil- 
lips. 10:41 May 756 

Why your students should belong to 
FBLA. Hamden L. Forkner. 10:41 
Nov 755 


MODERN teaching aids 


A community resource: the guest speak- 
er. James F. Giffin. 10:7 Jan 756 


Coupon elipper club. Dot Davis and Rob- 


ert Thompson. 10:25 Nov 755 


(Please turn to page 42) 
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AFFILIATED, COOPERATING, AND UBEA REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The announcements of meetings, presentation of officers, and special projects of ajfiliated, cooperating, and 
UBEA regional associations should be of interest to Forum readers. An affiliated association is any organized 
group of business teachers which has been approved for representation in the UBEA Representative Assembly. 
A UBEA regional association is an autonomous group operating within a UBEA district which has unified its 
program of activities with UBEA and has an official representative on the UBEA National Council for Business 
Education. A cooperating association is defined as a national organization or agency for which the UBEA National 
Council for Business Education has established a coordinating committee. 


CENTRAL REGION 


CRUBEA 


The Illinois Business Education Asso- 
ciation was host to the Governing Board 
of the Central Region of the United Busi- 
ness Education Association (NEA) at the 
State Convention on March 22-24 at the 
Pere Marquette Hotel in Peoria. 

The following officers and board mem- 
bers of CRUBEA attended the conven- 
tion: Chairman—Lloyd V. Douglas, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; vice 
chairman—Mearl R. Guthrie, Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio; UBEA President—E. C. McGill, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia; 
and state representatives—James T. Blan- 
ford and Paul Boysen, Iowa; Merea Wil- 
liams and Dean C. Anderson, Missouri; 
William Becker, Minnesota; Lorraine 
Missling, Wisconsin; Robert M. Swanson, 
Indiana; Lewis Toll, Wilmer Maedke, 
Edith C. Sidney, and Robert Stickler, 
Illinois. 

The purpose of CRUBEA is to provide 
an opportunity for the UBEA affiliated 
associations in the Central Region to work 
together to improve the profession of 
business teacher education. It will enable 
each affiliated organization in this UBEA 
Region to send a representative to two 
state meetings each year for study and re- 
ports on out-of-state activities; also, to 
work more closely with the national UBEA 
and state education associations. 


Representative Assembly 


The UBEA Representative Assembly 
for the Central Region was held Friday 
afternoon, with the UBEA President, 
E. C. McGill, presiding. The meeting 
opened with a roll call of the representa- 
tives of the affiliated state and local asso- 
ciations. 

Lloyd Douglas spoke about the individ- 
ual services of UBEA. He mentioned the 
various publications and other services 
sponsored by UBEA. President McGill in- 
formed the representatives about the spe- 
cial centennial issue (May, 1957) of Bust- 
NESS EpucatTion Forum which will be 
devoted to 100 Years in Business Edu- 
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cation.” He also spoke on the services of 
the Washington office and informed the 
delegates of the Centennial Celebration to 
be held in Dallas, Texas, in June 1957. 

President McGill asked for reports from 
the affiliated associations. A number of 
suggestions were made for additional serv- 
ices which might be performed by the as- 
sociations at the local, state, and national 
levels. 

Mearl Guthrie, senior member of the 
UBEA Executive Board from the Central 
Region, is the 1956-57 chairman. 


Illinois 


At the recent state convention of the 
Illinois Business Education held at the 
Pere Marquette Hotel in Peoria on March 
22-24, the following officers and executive 
board members were elected: President— 
Doris Crank, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston; vice president—Harves 
Rahe, Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale; secretary—Gladys Bahr, New 
Trier Township High School, Winnetka; 
and treasurer—Ralph Mason, University 
of Illinois, Urbana. Directors elected for 
a three-year terms are Bernadotte Robin- 
son, Effingham Community High School, 
Effingham; Ada Songer, Taylorville Com- 
munity High School, Taylorville; and 
William Swearingen, Mattoon Community 
High School, Matoon. 

Preconvention activities included the 
“Get Acquainted Time,” tours, and ses- 
sions for area chairmen. The president of 
Monticello College, Russell T. Sharpe, 
gave the address at the opening session. 
Mabel Scheiderer, president of IBEA, 
presided. 

Among the discussants at the group 
meeting were the members of the CRUBEA 
Council, businessmen, and Illinois business 
educators. Problems of the small high 
school department of business education, 
retailing, role playing, and favorite teach- 
ing devices were among the topics dis- 
cussed. Eight problem clinics provided 
an opportunity for full participation. 

At the last general session, “Automation 
in the Office,’ “Farm Problems,” and 
other current issues were presented by a 
group of businessmen. All who attended 
the convention were impressed with the 
excellent program. 


MOUNTAIN-PLAINS REGION 


TH 


Colorado 


The new officers of the Colorado Busi- 
ness Education Association are: Presi- 
dent, F. Kendrick Bangs, University of 
Colorado, Boulder; vice president, Lucie 
Van Den Berg, Crawford High School, 
Crawford; and secretary-treasurer, Kath- 
arine McIntyre, Pueblo College. Ramon 
P. Heimerl, Colorado State College of 
Edueation, Greeley, immediate past-presi- 
dent of the association, is a member of 
the executive committee. 


South Dakota 


The 1955 South Dakota Education As- 
sociation meetings in Huron and Belle 
Fourche were well attended by South 
Dakota business teachers. About eighty 
teachers attended one or more of the 
meetings at Huron and enjoyed the pro- 
grams. John C. Raglan of the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company spoke at the Thurs- 
day morning meeting and also at the ban- 
quet. Fidelis Walter of Sioux Falls told 
of her work with FBLA. 

Arthur Tschetter of Southern State 
Teachers College, Springfield; Thelma 
Olson, Brookings; and Marvin Schamber, 
Alexandria, presented a panel on public 
relations. Ervin Cleven, Canistota; Olga 
Wagner, Webster; and Bill Klaudt, 
Springfield, each spoke on topics dis- 
cussed at the 1955 MPBEA convention. 

About thirty teachers were present at 
the Belle Fourche meeting. Hulda Vaaler, 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion, 
was the main speaker. Eldon Gran, Dead- 
wood; and Mina Jerde, Lead; spoke on 
public relations. Mrs. Bernard Cone of 
Rapid City reported on the MPBEA con- 
vention. 


YOU ARE INVITED 


What? Fifth Annual M-PBEA Convention 
and UBEA Representative Assembly for 
the Mountain-Plains Region 

When? June 14-16, 1956. 

Where? Broadview Hotel, Wichita, Kansas. 

Theme? Business Education in the Air Age. 
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WESTERN REGION 


Eastern Washington 

On April 5 the Eastern Washington 
Business: Educators Association held its 
spring meeting at the Ridpath Hotel in 
Spokane. 0. Preston Robinson, Deseret 
News Publishing Company, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, was the luncheon speaker. 
Dr. Robinson spoke on “Developing 
Qualities of Leadership.” Ed Wanous, 
South-Western Publishing Company, was 
also featured in typewriting demonstra- 
tions. Reports were made on the WBEA 
convention in Seattle. 

Officers of the association are: Presi- 
dent—Ernestine Evans, Whitworth Col- 
lege, Spokane; vice president — Edward 
Feldhusen, North Central High School, 
Spokane; and secretary-treasurer—Helen 
K. Williams, Ritzville High School, Ritz- 
ville. Members of the executive board 
include: Helen Johnson, Medical Lake; 
Lorraine Schwartz, John Rogers High 
School, Spokane; Harold Leffel, Kinman 
Business University, Spokane; Loretta 
Dunnigan, Coeur d’Alene Junior College, 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; and Sister Yolanda 
Marie, Holy Names Academy, Spokane. 


Idaho 


The Idaho Business Education Associ- 
ation held its spring convention on April 
13-14 in Pocatello. Fred S. Cook, Stan- 
ford University, Stanford, California, 
was the banquet speaker. Dr. Cook ad- 
dressed the group on the topic “The Next 
Ten Years in Business Education.” He 
also served as director of the Saturday 
morning workshop. The general theme of 
the workshop was “Teaching Tips.” 


Arizona 

“Business and Business Education — 
Natural Partners,” was the theme of the 
Arizona Business Educators spring con- 
vention held at the San Marcos Hotel in 
Chandler on March 23-24. 

The convention opened with an infor- 
mal social hour and dinner on Friday 
evening, affording those attending an op- 
portunity to meet Earl G. Nicks, educa- 
tional consultant, Underwood Corpora- 
tion; John Pendery, Sales manager, 
South-Western Publishing Company; and 
Robert Slaughter, vice president, Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, who were 
among the participants. 

The closing feature on Saturday after- 
noon was a panel discussion on “Busi- 
ness Education Interprets the Profit Sys- 
tem” moderated by James E. Patrick, 
executive vice-president of the Valley 
National Bank. 
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New officers elected at the Saturday 
morning business meeting were: President 
—Ralph Asmus, Phoenix College; vice 
president—Herbert Langen, University of 
Arizona; secretary - treasurer — Dorothy 
Romans, South Mountain High School, 
Phoenix; and Mary Calloway, Arizona 
State College at Tempe, re-elected UBEA 
membership chairman. 

Retiring officers are Joseph P. Kushi- 
bab, Phoenix Union High School, presi- 
dent; Wayne C. White, Eastern Arizona 
Junior College, vice president; Hazel L. 
Gaddis, Phoenix Union High School, see- 
retary-treasurer. 


WBEA 


Over 500 persons attended a success- 
ful convention of the Western Business 
Edueation Association. The meeting was 
held March 29-31 in Seattle, Washington. 
Jesse Black, Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah, was elected president for 
the year 1956-57. Other officers elected at 
the meetings include: Vice president— 
Mary Alice Wittenberg, Los Angeles Har- 
bor Junior College, Wilmington, Calli- 
fornia; secretary — Helen Lundstrom, 
Utah State College, Logan; and treasurer 
—Don Sayre, Multnomah College, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


SOUTHERN REGION 


Alabama 

The spring meeting of the Alabama 
Business Education Association was held 
in conjunction with the Alabama Educa- 
tion Association in Birmingham on March 
23. Vernon Musselman, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, was the featured 
speaker at the luncheon session. Dr. Mus- 
selman’s topic was “Developing Pupil 
Interest in Basic Business Subjects.” 


West Virginia 

The Fourth State-Wide Business Edu- 
cation Conference was held at West Vir- 
ginia Institute of Technology on April 
14. The conference was conducted by 
D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Other 
specialists who participated in the discus- 
sion include Harm Harms, Capitol Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio; Harry Huffman, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg; and Craig Senft, Prentice-Hall 
Publishing Company, New York City. 


Louisiana 

The 1956 Executive Council of the 
Louisiana Business Teachers Association 
held its first luncheon meeting at the Ho- 
tel Bentley in Alexandria. Gladys Peck 


and Richard Clanton of the State De- 
partment of Education met with the fol- 
lowing council members: Ruth Bruner, 
president; Oneill Decoteau; Edith Nu- 
gent; Polly Lou Sepulvado; and Eunice 
Kennedy. 

The annual state meeting scheduled for 
November 1956 will be preceded by four 
district meetings to be held in October. 
Plans for these meetings were discussed, 
and it was decided to delay selection of 
a theme until questionnaires were re- 
turned from the members. The council 
Was unanimous in selecting as its goal for 
the year 100 per cent membership. Final 
plans for the meeting were formulated at 
the March 24 session of the Executive 
Council. 

Mississippi 

The spring meeting of the Mississippi 
Business Education Association was held 
in Jackson on March 16. “Trends in 
Business Demands” was discussed by 
R. D. Peets, an executive in the Missis- 
sippi School Supply Company, at the 
opening session. This session was followed 
by four lively discussion groups. The topic 
discussed by each group was “Basie Prob- 
lems in Teaching Business Education Sub- 
jects.” The leaders for the groups were 
Mrs. Wayne Goddis, Baldwin High 
School; Yvonne MeNeill, Louisville High 
School; Clarice Robinson, William-Carey 
College, Hattiesburg; and Hilma Seefeld, 
Laurel High School. A. J. Lawrence, 
chairman, Department of Business and 
Office Administration, University of Mis- 
sissippi, gave a summary of the conclu- 
sions of each group at the final session. 
Maxie Lee Work, UBEA-SBEA Repre- 
sentative, discussed briefly, “The Import- 
ance of Belonging to the Unified Associa- 
tions.” O. H. Little, president, presided 
at the general sessions. 

New officers elected at the meeting are: 
President — Frances Reck, Mississippi 
Southern College, Hattiesburg; vice presi- 
dent—Katherine Moak Furr, Picayune 
High School; and secretary-treasurer— 
Maxie Lee Work, University of Missis- 
sippi. 

Virginia 

Lawrence Erickson, a visiting professor 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
was the guest speaker at the opening ses- 
sion of the Virginia Business Education 
Association at its annual meeting in Roan- 
oke on April 7. His topie was “Challenges 
on the Business Education Horizon.” 
Harold J. Sanders, director of the Roan- 
oke Publie Library, was the luncheon 
speaker. The president, Kenneth Zimmer, 
presided at the meeting. The VBEA ex- 
ecutive committee was in session on April 
6 at Hotel Roanoke. 
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The Future Business Leader 


For Sponsors and Advisers 
of FBLA Chapters 


Wanted: More FBLA Sponsors 


Contributed by Paul Phillips, Sponsor, Chapter 1058, 
Eagle Grove High School, Eagle Grove, Iowa 


FOR MANY YEARS business teachers have given attention 
to technical business preparation and, in general, have neg- 
lected leadership education. The national youth organization, 
Future Business Leaders of America, offers the opportunity 
to capitalize on this phase of the teacher’s responsibility. We 
have plenty of potential FBLA members in America; our need 
is for more FBLA chapter sponsors. 

Students need and want opportunities to participate in 
youth organizations that will prepare them to assume adult 
responsibilities in adult organizations. Reading and hearing 
about such organizations will not prepare them adequately for 
intelligent participation any more than reading about type- 
writing or shorthand will prepare them for work in an office 
where the use of these skills is required. They need to learn 
about the ways of organization. Certainly, the best way to 
learn is by operating an organization of their own—FBLA. 

FBLA can become to the student of business an organiza- 
tion as strong as the FFA has become to the student of agri- 
culture. FBLA ean and will win the support of business as 
FFA has won the support of agriculture. But first it must 
win the support of the teachers of business education—you. 
The potential of FBLA is even greater than that of FFA. 

We are missing the boat by not capitalizing on the oppor- 
tunities FBLA offers. Sure, it takes work—but what worth- 


while activity doesn’t? Sure, you have to help your students 
in organizing and planning—but don’t you help them in or- 
ganizing and planning their assignments in the classroom? 
You'll be surprised how soon they will learn to carry on for 
themselves with only occasional help and supervision once the 
chapter activities are organized. 

Win your administrators! This is not difficult if you believe 
in leadership training yourself. Your students will be inter- 
ested if you are interested. Your community will be glad that 
there is some worthwhile organization for those who cannot 
participate in sports or who are not talented in music. They 
will become conscious of your department if you see that the 
activities of FBLA are reported regularly to the source of 
community news. All concerned will be proud of your ac- 
complishments and your successes. Many will become aware 
that there is a business department in your school! 

Some teachers may wonder what they could possibly do to 
make a year-long program that would be of interest to busi- 
ness students. What type of programs? What type of proj- 
ects? The program of activities at Eagle Grove High School 
is not outstanding in any way, but it might serve as a sample 
for other teachers to see what one FBLA chapter in Towa 
planned for this school year. 


JANUARY 


FBLA PROJECTS CALENDAR 


SEPTEMBER 


Organizational meeting to “Get the Ball 
Rolling” 

Program on “Getting Acquainted With 
FBLA” 

Plan and make homecoming float 

Sell homecoming buttons and balloons 

Organize membership drive 

Organize stenographie service for year 

Set up committees to maintain FBLA 
bulletin board 


OCTOBER 


Publish FBLA Yearbook for Chapter 
1058 

Program on “Personality—Important in 
Business” 

Publish first issue of Iowa Future Busi- 
ness Leader 

Sponsor State FBLA Cabinet Meeting 


Start Christmas ecard and stationery sales 


May, 1956 


Do typing for Community Chest 
Publicize awards program in business 
classes 


NOVEMBER 

Program on “Your Manners Show More 
Than You Think” 

Complete Christmas card sales 

Do typing for Christmas Seal Drive 

Sell subscriptions to the Eagle Grove 
Eagle 

Visit schools to tell about FBLA 

Start sale of athletic booster buttons 


DECEMBER 


Christmas party for members 

Collect gifts for needy children in Eagle 
Grove 

Publish second issue of Iowa Future 
Business Leader 

Conelude Eagle Grove Eagle sales 

Purchase and decorate a tree for the 
Business Department 

Prepare special Christmas bulletin board 


Program on “Resolutions and Plans for 
1956” 
Select candidates for Mr. and Miss FBLA 


Start selection of FBLA Spelling Team 

Plan exhibit for State Convention 

Get committees working on convention 
plans 


FEBRUARY 


Sponsor the All-School Valentine Ball 

Final selection of Mr. and Miss FBLA 

Publish third issue of Iowa Future Busi- 
ness Leader 

Put plans for convention into operation 

Conelude booster pin sales before tourna- 
ments 


MARCH 

Program by former FBLA members now 
employed 

Complete exhibit and activities report 


Select members of the Spelling Teams 
(Please turn to page 42) 
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Demonstration ribbon carriers aid ribbon 
change instruction. Robert J. Thomp- 
son. 10:29 Oct ’55 

Is your bulletin board scene seen? Vir- 
ginia Daniels Marks. 10:17 Jan 756 

Peg-board presentations add flexibility to 
visual demonstrations. Fred S. Cook. 
10:25 Feb 756 

School-community partnership in action. 
Ray William Arensman and Benjamin 
F. Thomas. 10:12 Jan 756 

Student participation through role play- 
ing. Ralph E. Mason. 10:10 Jan 756 

Students help set the stage for learning 
(editorial). Lewis R. Toll. 10:4 Jan 
756 

Talking with chalk. Ruth Bruner and 
Noble B. Morrison. 10:14 Jan 756 

Teaching aids for typewriting instruction. 
Edward J. Laurie. 10:20 Jan 756 

Teaching tabulation “by guess.” Allien 
R. Russon. 10:39 Mar 756 

The use of colored chalk in teaching 
bookkeeping. Henry Harry Jasinski 
10:25 Dee 755 

Using community resources in teaching re- 
tailing. Alwin V. Miller. 10:25 Apr 756 


OFFICE machines 


An office machines course for the small 
high school. Robert E. Bowman, 10:15 
Feb 756 

Color stencil duplicating. Wilson Ashby. 
10:40 Mar 756 

Using the guest speaker in teaching busi- 
ness machines. Calvin Kennedy. 10:28 
May 756 

What about portable typewriters? Ber- 
nard Elliott Budish. 10:26 Nov 755 


OFFICE standards and cooperation 
with business 


Business education looks to _ business. 
Hulda Vaaler. 10:33 Oct 755 

Business research shows how to improve 
instruction. Robert G. Benson. 10:29 
Feb 755 

Business teachers reaction to office work 
experience. Virginia G. DeVoss. 10:31 
Jan 756 

Do you really know? Arnold E. Schneider. 
10:24 Dee 755 

How business education can evaluate its 
service to the community. John E. Whit- 
eraft. 10:18 May 756 

How the employer appraises his workers. 
Juliette D. Mannheim. 10:14 May 756 

How the employer determines what he 
wants. Adolph W. Stuhr. 10:9 May 756 

How the employer orients the new worker. 
Emil M. Pastore. 10:12 May ’56 

How the school can determine what the 
employer wants. Edward J. Fitzgerald. 
10:17 May 756 
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Production standards motivate students 
(editorial). Vern Frisch. 10:6 May 756 

‘*Right man—right job.’’ William M. R. 
Mapel. 10:15 May 756 

Taking the cue from business. William R. 
Blackler. 10:29 Apr 756 

Training in business and its implications 
for business teachers. Benjamin F. 
Thomas. 10:43 Mar 756 


RESEARCH in business education 


How research serves the classroom teacher. 
Sub-committee of Joint Committee on 
Research. 10:28 Mar 756; 10:32 May 
"56 

How research serves the classroom teacher 
of bookkeeping. Sub-committee of Joint 
Committee on Research. 10:21 Dee 755 

What we know about motivation. Sub- 
committee of the Joint Committee on 
Research. 10:19 Apr 756 


SHORTHAND 


Enthusiasm pays dividends. Mary Heyer. 
10:21 Feb 756 

Let’s supplement the textbook in short- 
hand. Florence Trakel. 10:21 Jan 756 

Limitations to student participation in 
learning activities in shorthand. D. L. 
Carmichael. 10:19 Oct 7°55 

Practice procedures and standards for 
shorthand. Jesse R. Black. 10:21 May 
756 

Student participation in shorthand class- 
room activities. William E. Jennings. 
10:13 Oct 

Teacher preplanning for shorthand learn- 
ing activities. Lillian L. Biester. 10:11 
Oct 

Teacher-pupil planning in shorthand 
(editorial). D. L. Carmichael. 10:8 Oct 
"55 

Teacher-pupil participation in shorthand 
evalulation. Harm Harms. 10:16 Oct 
"55 

The classroom teacher and the improve- 
ment of shorthand teaching methods. 
Robert Briggs. 10:23 Nov 755 

The weekly report form for transcription. 
Carolyn Elfstrom. 10:33 Mar 756 


TYPEWRITING 


A eollege course in personal typewriting. 
S. J. Wanous. 10:13 Nov 755 

Basic skill for better personal typewrit- 
ing. D. D. Lessenberry. 10:11 Nov 755 

Do you use the student’s typewriting skill 
in the teaching of bookkeeping? Maxie 
Lee Work. 10:23 Dee 755 

Developing typewriting confidence. Ralph 
E. Bruno. 10:23 Oct ’55 


BusINESS EDUCATION 


Personal typewriting strengthens the voca- 
tional typewriting program. Robert F. 
Kozelka and W. J. Mullaney. 10:17 
Nov 755 

Personal typewriting: What? Where? 
When? Why? Russell J. Hosler. 10:20 
Nov 

Personal-use typewriting or typewriting 
for personal use (editorial). John L. 
Rowe. 10:8 Nov 755 

Production rates for problem typewriting. 
George E. Martin. 10:22 Feb 756 

Teach the teaching typewriter. L. M. 
Collins. 10:24 May 756 

Teaching composition typewriting. 
Glen Murphy. 10:21 Apr 756 

Teaching the intensive course in personal 
typewriting. Philip S. Pepe. 10:15 Nov 
55 

The problem of typewriting rhythm. Jerry 
W. Robinson. 10:35 Mar 756 

What about personal typewriting? Wini- 
fred West. 10:24 Jan 7°56 


Phillips 
(Continued from page 41) 


Plan campaign for a state officer 
Assist with North-Central Conference 
Career Day 


APRIL 


Program by local businessmen on “What 
Is Expected of Beginning Workers” 
Go to State FBLA Convention in Cedar 
Falls 

Publish fourth issue of Jowa Future 
Business Leader 

Sponsor “FBLA Student in Business 
Day” 

Acquaint underclassmen with opportuni- 
ties in business 


MAY 


FBLA-Parents Banquet 

Awards program 

Election of officers for next year 

Purchase equipment for Business Depart- 
ment (according to finances) 

Make plans for National Convention 

(Money making project ?????) 


The necessity for sponsoring additional 
projects may arise during any month. 
Members are urged to suggest interesting 
or unique projects of educational, finan- 
cial, or service value. New ideas are al- 
ways welcome. 

The program of activities published 
here was planned by the Executive Board 
of Chapter 1058 with suggestions from 
committees and from the entire member- 
ship. 


ForUM 


The Summer Issue of The National Business Edu- 
cation Quarterly is a professional service of the 
Administrators Division of UBEA. The subscrip- 
tion rate of three dollars a year includes a year’s 
membership in the four UBEA Professional Divi- 


sions (institutions excepted). Many back issues of 
the Quarterly are available at the single copy rate. 
Write to the United Business Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., for information concerning the Quarterly. 


NBET provides you with 


Standardized uniform tests 
Uniform consistent scoring 


A percentile table so you may measure 
your teaching results with those of your 
contemporary schools 


NBET provides you with 


Certificates of Proficiency to award on your 
own chosen basis 

Opportunity to set minimum scores suitable 
to community 

Opportunity to cooperate with local busi- 
nessmen 

Opportunity to evaluate your own business 
department by national norms 


NBET provides tests in 


Stenography, $1.25 ) 

Office Clerical, $1.25 | Zncludes 
Machine Calculation, $1.00 | Grading 
Bookkeeping, $1.00 | Service 
Typewriting, $1.00 | 

Separate series for practice, each copy 50c 


NBET does not charge for 


Shipping the tests to you 

Uniform grading service—reports issued in 
7-14 days 

Percentile table 


Business Fundamental and General Infor- 
mation Tests when taken with a skill test 


NBET maintains validity and reliability 


By employing a test expert as consultant 
By having various research groups make 
frequent studies to determine areas which 
require revisions 


NBET scoring centers provide 


e Test scores only to authorized persons 


Complete information about the program 
upon request 


NBET serves YOU 


WHY is the service provided? 


For improving educational programs 
For more effective evaluation of courses 
For in-service training of new teachers 
For upgrading business education 


To give an evaluating device with national norms 
To give reliable criteria for measurement 
To give Certificates of Proficiency 
To give uniform grading of tests 


WHO benefits from the NBETs? 


Each TEACHER who prepares students for business 
Fach SUPERVISOR who promotes the tests 
Each EXAMINEE who takes the tests 
Each SCHOOL that gives the tests 
Each COMMUNITY where the tests are given 
Each BUSINESS that employs the examinees 
SOCIETY in general because of increased office 
production, more contented employees, satisfied 
employers, better economic conditions in the area 
served by a local Business Entrance Test Center 


WHO administers the NBET Program? 


The Joint Committee on Tests composed of outstanding educa- 

tors and businessmen 
Regional test center directors 
Local test center directors 
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